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Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of the 

Napoleon at St. Helena. By the Count 

de Las Cases. Vol. 1V, Parts VII. & VIII. 
London, 1823. H, Colburn & Co. 


We have always treated these revelations of 
this adherent of Buonaparte’s as materiel tor 
history ; however poisoned by prejudice and 
tainted by falsehood. And we still consider 
them to be important in that light, as they 
are amusing for present reading. Time and 
labour will enable future authors to sift Las 
Cases’ statements; and the genuine Napo- 
Jeoniana may be tolerably well separated 
from the superadded inventions which the 
Count has found it expedient to recollect 
since his return to Europe. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the opinion respecting Lord Castlereagh, 
pat into Buonaparte's mouth at St. Helena 
in 1816, and which (whether right or wrong) 
could only have been formed at a later date, 
on ulterior events, will only be viewed as 
throwing a deeper shade’ of suspicion upon 
the whole narrative, as a fabrication with 
certain foundations and data. 

j We shall quote a piece of this mannfacture 
in proof—only requesting persons of iutelli- 
gence to remember its date. 

“He (Lord C. says Baonaparte) proves 
himself to be the partisan, the obsequious 
associate of the Ho ly Alliance,—that myste- 
rious alliance, of which I cannot guess either 
the meauing or the object, which can afford 
neither utility nor advantage. Can it be 
directed against the ‘Turks? , It would then 
be tur the English to oppose it. Can it reaily 
have for its object the maintenance of a 
general peace? That is a chimera, by which 
it is impossible diplomatic cabinets can be 
duped. With them, alliances can only be 
formed for the purpose, of opposition or 
counterpoise. They cannot all be allied toge- 
ther, 1 cannot, therefore, comprehend this 
Holy Alliance, except by regarding it as a 
ague of sovereigns against subjects; but, 
in that case, what hasC.......... todo 
withit? Ifit be so, will he not, onght he 
not, one day, to pay dearly for his conduct?” 

No man in his senses, with the least un- 
derstanding, but must perceive that this does 
not breathe the climate of St. Helena seven 
years ago, thongh it smells distinctly of the 
atmosphere of the Parisian salons, any period 
Within the last three years. 

But it is not for us to investigate (though 
Wwe may indicate) these discrepancies. We 
can much more satisfactorily fulfil our en- 
gagements with the public, by making it ac- 
quainted with the more curious and appa- 
rently authentic contents of these new 
Volumes. And eandour obliges us to confess, 
that there are many striking and memorable 
facts and sayings recorded here : some indeed, 
in this very 7th part to which we now address 
ourselves, which exhibit the ex-Emperor in 
@§ extraordinary and favourable a light as 
~ in which we have ever seen him placed. 

0 show this, we shall dat forward in these 


pages, and return, in course, to more regular 
extracts. 

** Napoleon, during his military career, 
fought sixty battles; Cesar fought but fifty. 


‘© It was asked one day, in Napoleon’s 
presence, how it happened that mistortunes 
that were yet uncertain, often distressed us 
more than miseries that had already been 
suffered. ‘Because,’ observed the Emperor, 
‘in the imagination, as in calculation, the 
power of what is unknown is incommensurable.’ 


* After having given any one an important 
mission, or traced out the plam of any great 
enterprise, the Emperor used frequently to 
say, ‘ Come, Sir, be speedy ; use despatch ; 
and do not forget that the world was created 
in six days.’ 

“ On an occasion of this kind, he concluded 
by observing to the individual whom he was 
addressing, ‘* Ask me for whatever you 
please, exgept time: that’s the only thing 
that is beyond my power.’ ‘ 

*¢ On another occasion, Napoleon commis- 
sioned a person to execute some important 
business, which he expected would be finished 
in the course of the same day. It was not, 
however, completed until late on the follow- 
ing day. At this, the Emperor manifested 
some degree of dissatisfaction; and the indi- 
vidual, in the hope of excusing himself, said 
that he liad worked all day. ‘ But had you 
not the night also?” replied Napoleon. 

“ The Emperor directed particular atten: 
tion-to the. improvement and embellishment 
of the markets of the capital. He used to 
say, ‘ The market-place is the Louvre of the 
common people.’ - - - 

‘** In Napoleon's eyes, merit was:single, by 
itself, and he recompensed it uniformly. Thus 
the same titles, and the sume decorations, 
were awarded equally to the ecclesiastic, the 
soldier, the artist, the philosopher, and the 
man of letters. It may truly be said, that in 
no other country or period was merit more 
highly honoured or talent more magnificently 
rewarded. On these points, the Emperor's 
views were unlimited. I have already men- 
tioned that he one day said, ‘ If Corneille had 
lived in my time, I would have made him a prince.’”’ 

Ata time ‘* when some vexation arose at 
St. Helena, an individual, who was near 
Napoleon at the time, exelaimed, ‘ Ah, Sire, 
this must indeed increase your hatred of the 
English.’ Upon which the Emperor, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, said, in a mingled tone 
of pleasantry and contempt, ‘ Prejudiced 
man! say rather that at most it may increase 
my hatred of this or that particular English- 
man. ... But since we are on this subject, 
let me tell you that a man, he who has the true 
feelings of a@ man, never cherishes hatred. His 
anger or ill hamour never goes beyond the 
irritation of. the moment,—the electrical 
stroke.’” 

Napoleon no doubt said many fine things, 
for he aimedat apophthegm and effect ; but to 
our minds, he never expressed so profound 





and philosophical a sentiment as ‘that which 





we have here ventured to put in italics. We 
select other striking anecdotes, &c. 

* When reviewing the 2d nogineott of horse 
chasseurs at Lobenstein, two days before the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon addressing the 
Colonel, said: ‘ How many men are there 
here ??—‘ Five hundred, replied the Colonel, 
‘ but there are many raw troops among them,” 
‘What signifies that,’ said the Emperor, in 
a tone which denoted surprise at the obser- 
vation, ‘ ave they not all Frenchmen ??—Then 
turning to the regiment, ‘My lads,’ said he, 
‘you must not fear death. When soldiers 
brave death, they drive him into the enemy’s 
ranks.’ He here made a motion with his arm 
expressive of the action to which he alluded. 
At these words a sudden movement among 
the troops accompanied by a murmur of en- 
thusiasm, seemed to foretel the memorable 
victory of Rosbach, which took place forty- 
eight hours after. - - - 

“‘ When speaking of the danger he had 
incurred among the Five Hundred, on the 
18th Brumaire, he attributed it militarily to 
local circumstances. He had been obliged 
to enter the Orangery at one of the extre- 
mities, and to pass along the whole length 
of it. ‘The misfortune was,’ said he, ‘ that 
instead of facing my opponents, I was com- 
pelled to present my flank to them.’” 


In addition to this latter trait, we have 
alse been much pleased with a brief disserta- 
tion on History; which, whether Buona- 

Lases’s, or the union of both, 
contains many truths of irresistible weight, 
and entirely coincides with opinions we have 
frequently expressed on the subject in our 
Reviews. 

+¢< Tt must be admitted,my dear Las Cases,” 
said the Emperor to me to-day, -‘ it is:most 
difficult to obtain absolute certainties for the 
purposes of history. Fortunately it is, iu 
general, more a matter of mere curiosity than 
of real importance. There are so many kinds 
ot traths! The truth which Fouché, or other 
intriguers of his stamp, will tell, for instance ; 
even that which many very honest people 
may tell, will, in some cases, differ essentially 
trom the truth which I may relate. . The truth 
of history, so machin request, to which every 
body eagerly appeals, is too often but a word. 
At the time of the events, during the heat of 
conflicting passions, it cannot exist; and if, 
at a later period, all parties are agreed re- 
specting it, it is because those persons who 
were interested in the events, those who 
might be able to contradict what is asserted, 
are nomore. What then is, generally speak- 
ing, the. truth of history? A fable agreed 
upon. As it has been very ingeniously re- 
marked, there are, in these matters, two 
essential points, very distinct from, each 
other: the positive facts, and the moral in- 
tentions. With respect to the positive faets, 
it would seem that they ought to be ificontro- 
vertible; yet you will not find two accounts 
agreeing together in relating the same, fact : 
some have remained contested points to this 
day, and will ever remain so. With xegard 
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to moral intentions, how shall we judge of 
them, even admitting the candour of those 
who relate events? And what will be the case 
if the narrators be not sincere, or if they 
should be actuated by interest or passions ? 
T have given an order, but who was able to 
read my thonghts,-my real intentions? Yet 
every one will take up that order, and mea- 
sure it according to his own scale, or adapt it 
to his.own plans or system. See the different 
colourings that will be given to it by the in- 
triguer, whose plans it disturbs or favours: see 
how he will distort it. The man who assumes 
importance, to whom the ministers or the 
sovereign may have hinted something in con- 
fidence on the subject, willdo the same thing; 
as will the namerous idlers of the palace, 
who, having nothing better to do than to 
listen under windows, and invent when they 
have not heard. And each person will be so 
certain of what he tells! and the inferior 
classes of people, who will have received their 
information from these privileged individuals, 
will be so certain, in their turn, of its cor- 
rectness! aud then memoirs are digested, 
memoranda are written, witticisms and anec- 
dotes are circulated ; and of such materials is 
history composed ! Ihave seen the plan of my 
own battle, the intention of my own orders 
disputed with me, and opinion decide against 
me! Is not that the creature giving the lie 
to its creator? Nevertheless, my opponent, 
who contradicts me, will have his adherents. 
- - - People will often give me credit for 
a great deal of depth and sagacity on occa- 
sions which were, perhaps, most simple in 
themselves; I shall be suspected of plans 
which I never formed.’ * ” 

It is curious to hear a person like Napo- 
leon thus arguing questions, in which he 
took so tremendous a share, as if they were 
merely abstract theories : but we must return 
from the medias res, and try to take our rea- 
ders along with us through a regular course 
of these new volumes. 

There are at the beginning long instruc- 
tions to an Ambassador to Poland, which 
prove that in 1812 Buonaparte earnestly con- 
templated the reconstruction of that King- 
dom, with Poniatowski for its sovereign, as a 
check against his ally, the Emperor Alexan- 
der! This, indeed, appears to have been a 
very favourite idea ; and not so unlikely to 
be realized, as a multitude of those day- 
dreams which, in the universality of his vi- 
sions, he seems to have entertained, and 
which were utterly ridiculous even in the 
ruler of 80,000,000 of men. Some of these 
we shall have occasion to notice as we pro- 
ceed; but we now yield to priority of page 
in the order of our quotations. 

‘*T have already mentioned, that in his 
moments of good humoured familiarity, the 
Emperor was accustomed to salute me with 
all sorts of titles, such as ‘Good morning, 
Monseigneur; How is your Excellency?’ &c. 
One evening, when I was about to enter the 
drawing-room, the usher opened the door for 





_ * * A man of great understanding and informa- 
tion, who enjoyed much of the Emperoy’s 
confidence, and had had a great deal to do with 
the Emperor direetly, said to me, after the first 
abdication, with the ap ce of intimate con- 
viction, that Napoleon’s plan tad been to aban- 
don Paris, after he stiould have completed his 
conquests, and to make Roine the capital of the 
Empire. I had, at that time, so little knowledge 
of the Emperor, that this intelligence staggered 
me; but now I cannot help inquiring where my 
historian could have got this idea?" 


me; and, at the same moment, the door of 
the Emperor’s apartment also opened, and 
he came out. We both met together; and, 
in a fit of abstraction, he stopped me, and 
seizing me by the ear, said, playfully, ‘ Well ; 
where is your Majesty going?’ But the words 
had no sooner been uttered, than he imme- 
diately let go my ear, and, assuming a grave 
expression of countenance, he began to talk 
to me on some serious topic. I had, it is 
trne, learned to close my ears when it was 
necessary ; but the Emperor was evidently 
sorry for having suffered the expression, your 
Majesty, to escape him. He seemed to think, 
that though other titles might be used in jest, 
yet the case was very different with the one 

e had just employed ; both on account of its 
own peculiar nature, and the circumstances 
in which we were placed. - - - 

“At another time, when alluding to the 
unpopularity of which, he said, he had lat- 
terly been the object, I expressed my sur- 
prise that he had not endeavoured to conn- 
termine the libels that were published against 
him, and to recover popular favour. To this 
he replied, with an air of inspiration : ‘ I had 
higher objects in view, than to concern my- 
self about flattering and conrting a petty 
multitude ; a few insignificant coteries and 
sects. I should have returned victorious 
from Moscow, and then, not only. these peo- 
ple, but all France, and all the world, would 
have admired and blessed me. I might then 
liave withdrawn myself mysteriously trom the 
world, and popular credulity would have re- 
vived the fable of Romulus; it would have 
been said, that I had been carried up to hea- 
ven, to take my place among the gods!’ 

This apotheosis, however, he did not seem 
to expect from the Salons of Paris, of which 
he expresses at once a singular awe and a 
determined dislike : we fancy they are much 
the same now as in his time, and therefore 
gratify them with his opinion— 

- - “He once more repeated his censure 
of the saloons of Paris, which, he said, might 
truly be styled the infernal regions. He ob- 
served, that they kept up a constant system 
of slander and calumny, and that, therefore, 
they might with justice have engaged the 
constant attention of all the tribunals of cor- 
rectional police in the capital.” 

(To be continued.) 





The Three Perils of Woman ; or Love, Leasing’, 
and Jealousy. A series of domestic Scottish 
Tales. By James Hogg. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London 1823. Longman & Co. 

THE author has certainly hit upon-ene of the 

fortunate requisites for a novel—a good name. 

The Three Perils of Woman is capital ad 

captandum ; and few circulating libraries will 

be able to resist the title. With regard to 
the other requisites, his success is more mixed. 

A man of a strong but undisciplined imagi- 

nation, the Ettrick Shepherd, generally pro- 

duces strange patchwork with his pen; and 
has not departed from his practice in the 
present case. ‘These tales accordingly display 

a vigour which is often very effective, and a 

well-combined series of incidents, forming a 

plot rarely uninteresting; but at the same 

time they are disgraced by coarsenesses and 
gross vulgarities—are occasionally extrava- 
gant beyond sympathy—want consistency and 
keeping as well as, nature in the characters— 
and are disfigured by a dialect of unintelli- 
gible gibberish, such as we believe no native 
either of England or Scotland can comprehend. 





Though three mames are given to the 





—— 
stories, Love, Leasing_(or Lying,) and Jea- 
lousy, they are but two in number: Love oc. 
cupying the first two volumes; and Leasing 
with its sequel, Jealousy, the third. Instead 
of chapters, the parts are affectedly divided 
into Circles ; a very roundabout way of catch. 
ing notoriety. 


The actors in the first drama ate, chiefly, . 


Daniel Bell, a wealthy Border sheep farmer; 
his wife, a selfish matron, of the trae Scotch 
breed; his beautiful daughter Agatha, or 
Gatty, his son Joseph, and his poor pretty 
niece Cherry, or Cherubina Elliot ; M‘Ton, a 
young highland chieftain, of mysterious pa- 
rentage ; Mrs. Johnston, Gatty’s nurse, who 
turns out to be a lady, and M‘Ton’s mother; 
Dick Rickleton, a tremendous Northumbrian 
boor, related to the Bells; and sundry others, 
such as M‘Tark and Callum Gun, poor Hee- 
land Shentlemens ; Kate M‘Nab, afterwards 
Mrs.-Rickletor ; Wagstaff, a miserable poet, 
et cetera. 

M‘Ton loves Gatty Bell, and Gatty Bell 
loves him; but refines so much upon her 
passion, that she drives the gallant into an 
offer of marriage to her cousin Cherry. This 
brings her to her senses and to death’s-door; 
on which the magnanimous Cherry sacrifices 
her heart’s affections, and dies, after the 
marriage of her lover and friend. Strange 
adventures also befall the wife, who lies three 
years in a trance, and is unconsciously de- 
livered of a son; but she comes to herself 
miraculously at last, and all ends happily. 
The character of the old grazier, Daniel, is 
forcibly drawn; but Mr. Hogg appears to 
have thrown out all his powers upon the 
sturdy representative of Northumberland 
farmers, The ideas and doings of Mr. Rickle- 
ton are, indeed, neither very rational nor 
decent ; but he is made to play the Ajax* 
aptly enough to such a Hector as M‘Ion, an 
Ulysses as Daniel Bell, a Mentor as Mrs, 
Johnston, a Helen as Kate M‘Nab, an Andro- 
mache as Gatty, and a Thersites as Joseph. 

There were, it seems, two particularly sore 
places in this bulky hero’s temperament: and 
while he is on a ,visit to Edinburgh, dining 
with M‘fon, his worthy cousin Joe mischie- 
vously induces the entertainer and his com- 
panions, ignorant of the galls, to rab him 
where sorest. As this affords one of the most 
amnsing specimens of the book, and we do 
not intend to go into details, we shall quote 
it by way of illustration : 

“The laird of Burlhope (after the wine 
circulated, we are told,) turned to M‘Ton, 
who sat next him, and asked him what was the 
chap’s name? 

«© Callum Gun,’ said M‘Ton. 

‘¢€ Eh? do they really call him Gun ?’ said 
Dick.—* By my faith, I wad break ony man’s 
head that wad call me sic a daft-like name!’ 

*¢ It is his own name, sir,’ said M‘Ion, 
‘his father’s name, and the name of his clan.’ 

“¢ Hoo-hoo-hoo! ' vociferated Dick—‘ headr 
ever ony hody sic a made lee as that?— 
Hoo-hoo-hoo!—A gun his father? I wad hae 





* ‘* He was a real clod-pole—a moss-jumper— 
a man of bones, thews, and sinews, with no more 
mind or ingenuity. than an owl ; men nicknamed 
him the Aeather-blooter, from his odd way of 
laughing, for that laugh could have been hea 
for five miles all around, on a calm evening, by 
the Border fells,—and, for brevity’s sake, it was 
often contracted into the blooter. But, with all 
these oddities, Richard Rickleton was as rich as 
Croesus ; at least he was richer, by his own ac- 


count, than Simon Dodd of Ramshope, and flat 
‘seemed to be the ultimatum of his ambition, 
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t less an his mother had been a gun, 
and then he might hae comed into the world 
wi’ a thadd! Then, according to thy tale, 
he’s the son of a gun, and that used to be 

ta name o’ great insultation at our 
skule.—Na, na, Maister Mackane, ye maunna 

to tak in simple fo’k that gate.—Ye may 
tak in.a bit green swaup of a wonch, but ye 
maunna try to tak in men frae the same 


’ 
oe Mion looked. at Mr. Bell with astonish- 
ment, as if expecting seme explanation, but 
the old,.man only blushed to the top of his 
nose, and then, to hide this confession of 
guilt,he applied his handkerchief, and uttered 
anasal sound louder than a post-horn. 

“ Dick was no judge of countenances, and 
knew not one sort of expression from another, 
but, hearing a langh in the party, he imagined 
he had said something exceedingly witty, and 
went on—— 

“ «After a’, I disna see what right ony 
chap has to blaw in a young thing’s lug, till 
he has made her that saft and soupple to his 
will, that he may twine her round his finger, 
and then to turn his back and leave her lying 
in the slough o’ despond.—I thinks that a 
blade wha wad do that should hae -his haffats 
clontit.’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said M‘Ion, not in the least 
understanding what Dick meant, or to what 
he alluded ; but, assured that he meant inso- 
lently to some one, and anxious to turn his 
ideas into some other channel, he answered 
— Certainly ; I think so too, sir. Pray, Mr. 
Rickleton, before I forget, could you procure 
me a pup from some of your Border breeds of 
dogs?—I am told that you have many curious 
and genuine breeds in that country. For 
instance, is there any remains of the little 
wolf-dog in your neighbourhood ?’ 

“ Dick gave over eating, raised himself 
slowly up in his chair, turned his face to- 
ward M‘Ion, clenched his knife firmly in his 
hand, bit his lip, and, with a countenance 
altogether inexplicable, looked stedfastly in 
M‘lon’s face, without uttering a word. M‘Ion 
had wished to improve on one of the hints 
given him by his young friend Joseph, desir- 
ing to make the boor at least tolerable, by 
drawing him into some subject that he liked, 
and that he understood something about ; 
and quite unconscious of having given any 
offence, he met Richard’s eye several times 
with the most mild and gentlemanly demean- 
our possible. The latter continued his threat- 
ening attitude without moving, fixed in the 
position of a dog that has taken up a dead 
point. All the party sat in silent alarm; and 
even Joseph gave over laughing, for he per- 
ceived his savage attitude, which M‘Ion did 
not, he being sitting close beside him, and 
engaged in helping some of the party with 
his good cheer. Dick at length, seeing no- 
body like to take’ any notice of him, or to ap- 
pear the least frightened, broke silence, and, 
im a stentorian voice, said—‘I'll tell thee 
what it is, honest man ; hee the Lord, speer 
thou that question at me again, if thou dares, 
for the life 0” thee!’ 

“* Dares, sir!’ said M‘Ion, without any 
anger in his voice—‘ I hope you did not mean 
to apply that term to me by way of defiance? 
I made the request to you in good fellowship, 
and I shall certainly do it again, until yon 
either comply, or refuse it.—Can you, I say, 
procure me from your country a breed of the 
acy tye al haul 

¥, ay ‘—~gayan hanid chap, too!’ ex- 
Claimed Dick, and again fell to the viands 





before him; but-at every bite and sup he 
took, he uttered some term of bitter threa- 
tening.—‘ Little wolf-dog, i’faith!—No very 
biate neither! Weel, weel, I’ll mind it!’ 

“¢ Thank you, sir,’ said M‘Ton. 

“«¢ Thank me, sir!’ exclaimed Dick; ‘ su- 
tor me an I disna thank somebody though, or 
them and me part!’ 

Callum also makes him wince on this point, 
but it is soon followed by another provoca- 
tion: ----- ** At a convenient time, 
M‘Ton thought he would make an experiment 
of the other hint given him by his young 
friend Joseph, who, at his father’s command, 
had by that time gone down stairs to the 
ladies. To be sure the last had succeeded 
remarkably ill, but it was likely this would 
succeed better, and if not he did not care. 
‘Is there a creature on the Border fells that 
they call a heather-blooter?’ said M‘Ion 
carelessly, looking Dick in the face. 

“*¢ Wha the devil bade thee ax siccen a 
question as that, mun?’ returned Dickie. 
*T’ll tell thee what it is, sur—Here I sit. My 
name is Richard Rickleton, Esquire. I am 
laird of Burlhope, a freehander i’ the coonty 
0’ Northoomberland, a trustee on the turn- 
pike roads, and farmer o’ seventeen thousand 
acres 0’ land. I hae as muckle lying siller 
ower and aboon as wad hire ony three Hei- 
landmen to be fiunkies to the deil, and I 
winna sit nae langer to be mockit. I scart 
your buttons, sir.’ 

‘* “Shentlemens ! Shentlemens !’ cried Pe- 
ter M‘Turk, ‘ what for peing all this prhond 
offence? There is such a fellow as the had- 
der-blooter. I have seen her myself, with 
her long nose ; and she pe always calling out 
Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo.’ 

**¢T scart your buttons too, sir,’ said Dick, 
scratching the ensign’s button with his nail. 
‘ I suppose thou understands that, dis thou?’ 
‘ Nho—Tamn me if I dhoo!’ said Peter, 
with great emphasis. 

‘¢¢ Then I suppose thou understands that, 
dis thou?’ rejoined Dick; and at the same 
time he lent Ensign M‘Turk such a tremen- 
dous blow a little above. the ear, that it 
knocked him fairly down, and he fell with a 
groan on the floor, like a bull from tlie stroke 
of a butcher’s axe. 

** « Good God! what does the brute mean?’ 
cried Callum, in a key of boundless rage. 

‘< ¢ Sir, this must be answered elsewhere, 
and in another manner,’ said M‘Ion, opening 
the door; ‘you are not fit to sit in the com- 
pany of civilized beings—I desire you to walk 
out.’ 

*“‘¢Sntor me if I stir from the spot till I 
have satisfaction,’ roared Dick, in his native 
bellow. ‘I am a gentleman. My name is 
Richard Rickleton, Esquire. I am laird of 
Burlhope, a freehauder, a trustee on the turn- 
pike roads, and farmer of seventeen thousand 
acres of land. I have been insulted here 
where I stand, and I’ll have amends.’ 

‘**This is my house for the present, sir. 
There shall be no brutal uproar here. I say 
walk out before matters get worse, and do 
not compel me to force you.’ 

**¢ Thou force me! Nay; coome ; thou’s 
joking now. I should like-to see ane double 
thy pith force me either out or in!’ 

** M‘Ion in one moment had him by the 
shoulder, and ere Dick had time to get his 
brawny legs set firm, or so much as look 
about him, he was at the door, and that bolt- 
ed behind him.” 

He now makes a tremendous row, and is 
consequently taken to the police office, where 


he fells the magistrate, and afterwards fights 
three marvellous, incredible and tiresome 
duels with M‘Ion, M‘Turk, and Callum Gun, 

With this single example we might deli- 
ver Mr. Hogg over to the judgment of the 
public ; remarking summarily, that it is to 
be regretied he had no friend to consult 
who would have prevailed on him to strike 
out several very indecent and reprehensible 
passages; assuring him that no author ought 
to write what no gentleman could say in 
respectable, far less in female, society. 
Further, that his anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington is a silly falsehood ; that his cha- 
racters, Cherry for example, are unnatural 
when in one page they are guilty of the most 
childish rustic simplicity, and in another 
manifest the noblest sentiments of refine- 
ment; that the frequent allusions to women 
of ill-fame, and especially Gatty’s letter about 
them, are in the worst possible taste ; and 
that the prayers and religious offices, so co- 
piously interspersed in all the Edinburgh pro- 
ductions of fiction, and so very plentifully 
bestowed upon this tale, very often approach 
to blasphemy, and are generally profane and 
revolting to good feeling. To demonstrate 
this we shall merely add some of Daniel Bell’s 
supplications, when his daughter lies at the 
point of death: 

“‘O Lord, it’s but unco seldom that I come 
hurklin afore you, to fash ye w’ ony poor 
petitions o’ mine; for I hae been aye o’er 
upliftit an’ massy about ought that ye gae me 
to complain; an’ whan ye were pleased to 
tak ought frae me, I held my tongue. I hae 
aye countit mysel clean unwordy o’ being 
heard, or ony way tentit by sic a good being 
as thou art, an’ therefore I didna like to come 
yammering an’ whinin afore ye every hour o” 
the day, for this thing an’ the tither thing, 
Ye ken weel yoursel’ it was out 0’ nae disre- 
spect, but I thought it was unco selfish like 
to be higgle-hagglin a hale lifetime for favours 
to a poor frail worm, an’ frae ane wha kend 
a’ my wants sae weel, an’ whom I never yet 
distrustit. But now, indeed, my good Lord 
au’ Master, the time is comed that I maun 
expostulate with ye a wee, an’ ye’re no to 
tak it ill. If thou canna stock 
heaven wi’ bright an’ beauteous spirits 
otherwise than at the expense o’ breaking 
parents’ hearts, it strikes me that thou hast 
a dear pennyworth. But I am an ignorant 
an’ blindfauldit creature, an’ canna taddom 
the least o’ thy divine decrees, an’ I pray for 
forgiveness.—I ken thou wilt do a’ for the 
best at the lang run, but the feelings that thou 
hast given deserve some commiseration for 
the present. I therefore beg an’ implore of 
thee, for the sake of him who died for the 
children of men, that thon wilt spare my 
child. Spare an’ recover her, O Lord, that 
she may live to shew forth thy praise in the 
land of the living; an’ if thou wants a prop 
for ony o’ the sheds in the suburbs o’ Heaven, 
I ken whae will stand thee in as good stead, 
an’ whae winna grudge yielding up his life 
for hers. - - - 

‘‘ These are my preevat requests, the sen- 
timents o’ my ain heart, an’ it’s the first time 
Thad ever the face to express them afore ye 
in my hamely mother tongue; but mine’s a 
case o’ great dread, an’ anxiety, an’ admits 
o’ nae standin on stappin-stanes.—There’s 
‘nought for it but plashin through thick an’ 
thin. If thow hast indeed revealed to her 
spirit the seeret of her dissolution, I wiana 
insist on ye brikking your word; for I ken 








ye’re neither like a Yorkshire woo’-man, nor 
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a Galloway drover, to be saying ae thing the 
day an’ another’ the morn. - - - 

** O Lord, look down in mercy an’ com- 
passion upon us two poor mortal an’ dying 
creatures here kneeling before thee on the 
earth, the crumb-claith below thy throne,— 
an’ for the sake o’ the best day’s-man that 
ever took a job by the piece since the creation 
o’ the world, an’ executed the sairest an’ the 
hardest darg, grant us a remission of our 
manifold sins. Into these mysteries o’ man’s 
salvation I darena, for my part, sae muckle 
as peep through the borrel hole o’ modern 
devices.” - - 

Not to speak harshly of such language, it 
is shockingly irreverent,“and sadly out of 

lace. 

The other tales (Leasing and Jealousy) 
rake up some striking remembrances of the 
rebellion of 1745-6. They open with an in- 
tense interest (and it is the great merit of the 
author, that he seldom allows the interest to 
lag ;) the narrative carries the reader through 
many scenes of an affecting description, and 
the conclusion is tragically fine. As in the 
preceding Novel, however, the most promi- 
nent characters are not consistent, and we 
have such anomalies as the common jilting 
country servant girl of one chapter (we beg 
pardon, *‘ circle,” and indeed she does belong 
to several circles) acting the distinguished 
heroine of high sentiment and noble manners 
in another. 

We conclude with the only piece of poeti- 
cal composition which these volumes coutain : 
it is a lullaby over a dead baby: 

O sweet little cherub, how calm thou’rt reposing, 

Thy sorrow is over, thy mild eye is closing, 

The world .has proved to thee a step-dame un- 
friendly, 

But rest thee, my babe, there’s a spirit within thee. 

A wonder thou art, as thou lie’st there unshriven, 

A stem of the earth and a radiance of heaven; 

A flower of the one, thou art fading and dying, 

A spark of the other, thou'rt mounting and flying. 

Farewell, my sweet baby, too early we sever! 

I may come to thee, but to me thou shalt never ; 

Some angel of mercy shall lead and restore thee, 

A pure, living flame, to the mansions of glory. 

The moralist’s boast may sound prouder and 
prouder; 

The hypocrite’s prayer rise louder and louder ; 

But I'll trust my bake in her trial of danger, 

‘To the mercy of Him that was laid in the manger- 





Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam, versus 
the reigning Prince of Saxe-Cobourg. pp.305. 
London 1823. Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 
Memoires d'une Jeune Grecque, $c. pp. 285. 
Idem. 
In our publication of the 16th inst. we gave 
the outline of this work from a Parisian critic. 
Like all scandalous stories, the story of Miss 
Pauline Panam has created a sensation: the 
coteries of France were nine nights occapied 
with the horreurs of this afflicted lady; the 
men still felt her charms, though something 
the worse for wear; and as her complaint was 
of a prince and of courts, (at least she says so, 
though it appears that a great many princes 
and courtiers were very kind to her,) the 
miserable romance which she has edified upon 
the loose data of nearly all the cardinal sins, 
has been landed to the echo by. those who 
think nothing wrong which can bring rulers, 
even if only little German poteutates, into 
contempt. v9 Por 
As we can‘hardly heexpevted to‘know any 
thing of the Priuce of'Cobétrgy the seducet 
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of this amiable Greek, (who, by the by, is a 
thorough Frenchwoman by birth, nature, and 
education—“ a native of France,” p. 12— 


a Smyrnese, p. 30,) we can only judge of his 
conduct on the showing of his better play- 


manuscript, has here ‘‘done her worst,” 
contrary to the advice of every sensible per- 


it does appear that this Prince (a not over- 


(in 1814) got enthralled by as perfect a piece 


productions, ever reared to bother the brains 
of a German keeper. The forward wench, it 
appears, contrived to captivate his Highness 
at a ball when she was only fourteen years of 
age; but she was a precocious plant, and had 
relatives every way worthy of being her in: 
structors. A prince is a fish not to be caught 
every day, and the virtuous family of the 
Panams were determined to make the most 
of their gudgeon. Therefore Miss Pauline 
followed her fond lover to Cobourg, and 
when she once got there, what with being 
with child, and other advantages, she played 
the very devil with the decorum of a court 
of the fifth rank, and made matter enough 
for any modern Tacitus to write de Moribus 
Germanorum, 


occurs to us upon them. 


and she seventeen : 


but it shall be in the tenderest manner, as ough 
beautiful woman in the world. 


let 


ee 
you.” 


mate, who, failing to extort money on her | expected from this cool but amato 


son whom she affronted by consulting. And|by all means; and he 
wise sort of personage,) some ten years ago 


of French intrigue, extravagance, and pro- : , 
fligacy, as that country, fertile as it is in such | public attention upon the fortunes and social 


=—————————— 
pra 

- “T came sooner for the fairest of i 

for the ballet ; but Ereturned poy toe = 


“born in Provence,” p. 28—the daughter of I see the adorable Pauline at nine o’clock in the 


morning? Farewell, thou dear creature.” + 
Of course the sagest advice was to be 
old gen- 
tleman, and he incites his “ beautifit Pauline 
dear Pauline, adorable Panline,” to publish 


gives the following 
among other cogent reasons: 
‘* As a citizen, as a native of France, as a 
woman, as a mother, you ought to publish, 

- -~ - “As a woman, it is right for you to fix 


situation of your sex. Are women to be for 
ever the degraded playthings of princes and 
their valets? - - - 
‘* Manners have changed. The conduct of 
the Duke of Cobourg is of his rank, but not 
The ancient manners of couris 
are the only excuse that can be alleged for it, 
- - - “Amidst the snows of the North, we 
have seen the virile passions of a female 
sovereign reproducing iu a philosophical age 
the seraglios of Semiramis, and the fantastic 
love of a woman naming generals and magis+ 


**Courts resemble each other in the two 
hemispheres, in all ages and in all latitudes, 


* Beautiful Pauline, so far as I see; dear 
Pauline, so far as I feel; adorable Pauline, so 
far as I believe ; send me yonr letter for Trogoff 
if you wish. Although to bid you adieu, even trigantes, as for menaces to power or ma- 
for a few days, is a melancholy task, 1 will go 
to you this morning to say that painful word; 


think I must tell you once more that I love 


“In effect, when every pleasure is vol- 
lected round one person; when the will of 


The translation* of her romance (for it is|the community is dependent on that of one 
as complete: a romance as the Castle of Ot-| individual as on a ceutre, in a place where 
ranto) will enable English readers to form | nobody thinks, where only one hierarchy of 
their opinions ; and we shall only go sharply | baseness is established, what virtues can shew 
through the leading points, and state what | themselves ? 


**In following these examples, the Prince 


The volume is prefaced by a kind of im- of Coburg is doubtiess not excusable. { - - - 
primatur, purporting to be written by the old ‘ 
Prince de Ligne, whose hatred of rank, and | Memoirs, which wili bring ba 
equally inveterate gallantry, are ludicrously | highness to the notions of the age in which 
conspicuous. This gay Lothario writes to the |he lives. The age demands them as warm- 
pretty Greek of Provence, he being seventy, | ings, as lessons, as menaces for power, and 


* Your ‘duty, Madam, is to args your 
ck his serene 


as matetials for the history of manners.” 
“Thus did his Grace infer ;” but really 

we could fancy that the Memoirs were quite 

as valuable as lessons to wantons and in- 





terials for mending the manuers of mankind. 
4 But the point at issue was to publish and 


10 be the case when it’ is breathed to the most | 8"@tify melignity, or be quiet with some pe- 


cuniary hush-money, and our spirited author, 


** Without the hope almost of meeting you, I not satisfied with the latter, resolves on 


went yesterday evening to the rampart after the | the former ; adding these arguments to her 
Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady ; or, Madame | bal 


Counsellor Ligne’s, (since deceased): 
** T should be silent, then, had I been only 
a victim: but I am a mother,—but I havea 





pediency of this we shall give but one example : 


signation 


deux yeux de travers,” - - - 
Thus translated : 


“I bore my solitude, hard as it would seem to 
a girl of my age, with all possible resignation. | hardly less tender. He writes—‘* Amiable, beau- 
My troubles were, however, soon increased by 
an intimation which I received of-an‘ inteution | letters.” &c. 
to transfer me to another place of abode, A man, 


whose name was Eberhard, and who was diree 
in his letter, ‘and 
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crooked eyes," ''9 6» 
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3 tik hovakns tl * cen 
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we cigs oc og mgr yvnv ety be lack of common sense than we choose to be 
jeune fille de mon Age. Bientdt cependant on me suspected of: and we have only to record, 
transféra d’une prison dans une autre. Un nom- | that she has farnished the refutation of most 
mé Eberhard, directeur des patimens, comme | ot her assertions and fables by the documents 
disait le prince dans sa lettre, et }'un des hommes |in the appendices which she has adduced in 
les meilleurs, qui aient porté un visage noir et 


tor o Ase i 8, as the ‘prince informed me | the example of the Russjait Empress? But’ ‘the 
ne of the men that ever | Prince of i it t ! } 


* It is ouly tolerably executed, so us to give an | 8”- It is for thee, my child, for whom I lift 
idea of the original, but not so faithfully as to|™Y voice; itis for thee that I brave, weak 
render the sense, and far less many of the niceties. | woman as I am, without friend and without 
We therefore advise those who understand French 
to take the copy in that language. Of the ex- 


assistance, the vengzance of courts.” 


To comment seriously upon the narration 
of this flighty dame would betray a greater 


support of them. Every letter proves that 
while clamouring about poverty and ‘starva- 


+ Another of her friends, a Count Trogoff, is 





tiful, and adorable woman, I have received your 


t It is difficult to conceive how'in this instance 
- | of seducing a girl, the Prince of Cobourg followed 





Ligne tight 
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ink it! possible’ for, an 
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tion, she was continually committing the 
grossest folliés, impfudencies, and extrava- 
She is told again and again, ‘This 
iy the last tinfé your detits will be paid.”— 
WQulycondact yourself prudently, and every 
thing shail be done for you.”—Bitt advice 
was trdwn away; atid the patience of her 
friends Was at length exhausted, by her utter 
diirégatd of all Consequences but the indul- 
6f a huniolir a8 caprididtig dud setise- 
jess as ridiculous and affected. Two short 
extracts will illustrate this. The Duke writes 
carnestly (for the-twentieth time,) ‘* I beg of 
you again to conduct yourself like a sensible 
on, if the word respectable be disagree- 
abt to yo ;"—arid his miother, in one of 
her letter’, say8,; witli great appearance of 

silleérity; = 
“You are wrong, Pauline, to complain of 
Leopold: he could not expend his brother's 
money, and you have asked for it with all the 
heedlessness and indiscretion ef a French 
fontan, Itis but too true, that after so many 
expensive journeys; Ernest must be very eco- 
fdalical after hig retdrp; Which will not be 
Kéforé the nfotith of Febritat}, I will take 
tate that he shall assign to you a life-annuity 
for the maintenance of your child. Your re- 
flections come a little too late, poor Pauline. 
Itis before committing am imprudence, and 
following a young man into a foreign country, 
that you should have reflected on the conse- 
quences; and I very much fear that this 
transaction, which had at first only an air of 
folly, was aothing More than a plan con- 
terted with your.sister for fleecing a youn 
man, and making your furtune at his expense.” 
This is, we have no doubt, one Balt of the 
secret: The other half is, that the Prince of 
Cobourg, not very sure of tlie paternity of the 
dot whom Mad'« Pautine produced, but as a 
tan of hortour, désirons of providing'for the 
child (pot chance) and his mother, as he 
fas Bouhd to do by theit connexion, what- 
ever her after-behaviour was, endeavoured 
invain to get the hoy from his-mother in 
order to educate and establish him. To her, 
he was the grand card of extortion; and 
wider the silliest pretences that he was 
wanted to be murdered, &c. she refused to 
part with her “¢ dearer than life,” exhansting 
al the verbiage of Parisian sensibility and 
sentiment on the subject. At page 89 of 
the Memoirs, is some gross trash of this sort, 
with which we will not disgrace our paper ; 
bat quote a fine theatrical scene, which Made 
exhibits in proof of her maternal terrors. It 
is given as a dialogue with the Duchess of 
Cobourg : ‘ 
“But, Pauline, you must be jesting. What, 
» do you wish to have made of your son? a 
duke,—a prince, —an emperor? ” 
“A man, Madam !”” 
“ a ah!” D> 
» 48 @ first requisite, thi i 
goal education.” req » that he receive a 
iy You are surely raving, my dear.” 

No, my Lady Duchess. My child is dearer to 
me than myself. I will consent still to undergo 
kaif sufferings, provided J° am assured that he 
will not be asharer of them. It is for him alone, 
and in order to ascertain the intentions of the 
with respect to him, that [ have come to 


“Then give the child to me; I will place him 
——, He shall be given in charge to some 
conntryman”’——. She.checked herself. 
Afier some instants of silence, she added, 


“ “4 ° 
Pantine, take care. - You have, perhaps, heard 
o a certain Swiss woman ——. She, too, had 
tensions ——, Her child was taken from her. 
now what she is Leeome;’ 


** Struck with astonishment, I remained s#ent : 
but this last observation was not lost upon mie. 
The duchess grew milder, and drew me to ber. 

** Young and beautiful as you are, there is a 
great deal of the world aud of its pleasures yet 
in store for you. Don’t be foolish. Give me the 
child, and go and aniuse youself at Paris.” 

**Qh, Madam, all my pleasures are centred in 
my child. My futut¢ prdspects are confined to 
watching over his destiny. [ assuré you, | would 
give up all the amusements of this World for one 
of Itts little cayesses,—for one of his kisses.’’ 

** How ditildish you are why, you weep!” 

**1 beg, pardon, Madam 5 lL ought to conceal 
my emotion. But you have stung my heart. You 
despise my child ; you wish me to desert it ; you 
threaten to tear him from me; and you would 
send him to be brought up amongst those poor 
fone whom society treats with a disdain, so 

njust but so profound! He is the son of a 

ringe ; lie is mite ; he is the child of your son. 
You know whetlier f quitted my country volun- 
tarily; and you are not unacquainted with the 
circumstances which brought me here, and re- 
duced me to the deplorable part which [ sustain. 
You are my —" and you reject my son ! 
and you wish ——!” 

“f up your tears ; give over sobbing; come, 
bid eal Adieu, Pauline ; to-morrow [ will see 
you dgatu, dnd will speak with you. You are 
not now in a staté to Hear wie. Adicu.”"—The 
duchess left me.” f 
After this a hundred attempts were made 
to poison her and the child, and as many to 
force him from her; but they all failed, for 
she resolutely refused to be poisoned, and as 
fur taking tlic boy from her, a regiment of 
gitnadiers could not do it. 

“My child was dying; we had no bread; 

when I craved some, the people, in the pay 
of the barbarian, loaded me with abuse: 
milk, water, the smallest morsel of brown 
bread, were refused us; all that we had was 
thrown out at the windows. Even my child, 
my only treasure, whom I kept pressed to 
my lteart, they came to tear from me, and 
the cruel wretches would have taken him, if 
an ittvoluntaty fury had not seized me. 
forced him from them with an effort of strength 

of which I did not think myself capable. 

‘Monsters!’ said I, ‘ you may kill your mas- 

ter’s son; but you must kill his mother first!’ 

The wretches reeled baek astonished.” 

Again, on quitting Cobourg,— 

“A prolonged insult accompanied our 
route: the subalterns, the worst and most 
cruel of all tyrants, had been charged to 
avenge the prince; they acquitted themselves 
marvellously well. I was refused food; I 
was ill treated; they would have almost 
killed my child in my arms if they had not 
feared the anger of a mother, and if I did 
not fly to defend him several times, at the 
tisk of my own life.” 

In the midst of such distresses our lively 
author finds opportunities to be mightily 
amnsed with German beds, so unlike those of 
France; with the unpicturesque country, with 
the manners of the people, and, above all, 
with the bad French in which they corre- 
spond. This lastis an endless source of joke 
and pleasantry. Other traits of character 
may be conjectured from the anuexed quota- 
tions : 

“An officer made tender proposals, and a 
merchant paid his disagreeable court to me. 
A sermon was preached to me by a religieuse, 
which redoubled my ennui. - - - 

‘The importunities of some, and the gal- 
lantries of others, compassion and curiosity, 
and moral lessons and questions, overpowered 
me. I endured all the pains of martyrdom. 





- +» To crown my ennui, the prince be- 


came jealous for a short time. The genius 
of misfortune so ordered it, that as I was 
walking one evening within the bounds which 
he ag pigsty to me, and beifig upor the 
brow of a svmail hill, I made a false step and 
fell down. Inmrpelied by the violence of my 
fall and my own weight, I rolled to the very 
bottom of the hill. I was insensible: my 
bonnet was thrown to a distance ; my head 
had struck against flints ; E was slightly hurt. 
Some gentlemen met me: they raised me 
from the ground, they paid me evéry atten- 
tion, and I opened my eyes, when the voice 
of the prince, added to his frowning aspect, 
petrified ine with terror. - - - 

‘¢T was not to enjoy my repose long: In 
my jaunts to Coburg, and round its enviréns,, 
the brother of the Duke, Prince Leopold, lrad 
observed me: it is probable also, that he had 
been of the party which I had so fortunately 
met near the farm of Eberhard. Be that as 
it may, he was not content with having seen 
me accidentally, he determined to pay me @ 
visit. 

** For this purpose he chose a simgular and 
inconvenient hour. At seven o’cleck in the 
morning the bell rung. I was in bed, fatigued 
with my promenades during the week, whet 
he announced himself by whistling some 
French airs, in one of the apartments which 
led to my bed-chamber. More surprised than 
any one can imagine, I threw myself out of 
bed, and had just wrapped myself in a night- 
gown, when he entered. 

‘* He was a tall young man, with a coun- 
terfeit look, and a smile disagreeably senti- 
mental. After having made his excuses in 
sufficiently bad French, for the manner in 
which he introduced himself to me, he began 
to commiserate my situation, and to blame 
his brother. He told me how much he in- 
terested himself for my happiness ; that he 
was sorry to see me so badly accommodated ; 
and that he feared my health would suffer 


1| from such seclusion and so inconvenient a 


residence. I made him no answer; but as 
soon as I could get near the door, I ran away 
from one chamber to another. I passed 
through several empty rooms, and at last 
took refuge in an old flour-loft. I bolted the 
door, and hid myselt behind the sacks. Five 
hours passed away before I had courage 
enough to emerge from my place of conceal- 
ment. 

“When I left it the prince was gone; but 
the duke came soon after. It was necessary 
to inform him of what had happened: this 
was a terrible scene of jealousy, anger, rage, 
and wounded pride ; I appeased him as well 
as I could. The result of all these frights 
and violent emotions was a dangerous fever, 
which seized me almost as soon as the duke 
left me. I again fell sick, and kept my bed 
for fifteen days. 

‘¢ What woman would have been sufficiently 
strong to have found in her moral firmness 
and physical energy, the means of supporting 
so many sufferings and troubles?” 

Our last and present Gazettes contain the 
account of the sufferings of the Countess de 
Bonchamps—that narrative will spare us the 
task of answering Mad* Alexandre’s ques- 
tion, or of animadverting on her lamentations, 
In a woman, it is true, we could pity even 
imaginary griefs, and where we saw real 
sorrow in that sex, we would not be very in- 
quisitive about its cause, if we could wipe 
the tear away. But this writer has no claim 
to our compassion. Turbulent and vicious, 
regardless of probabilities and truth, virn- 
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lent and the tool of virulence ; she is neither 
entitled to the.sympathy of her own sex, nor 
the respect of ours. 

Having done her utmost to cause the un- 
lucky Prince who was smitten with her early 
beauty to lament.the imprudence of his con- 
nexion,. and having greatly succeeded in 
plaguing the House of Cobourg, she has now 
put the last stroke to her revenge by publish- 
ing allshe knew, and—more. Fora while, 
this wayward, perverse, troublesome, and 
deceitful heroine, will be carressed by the 
party circles of Paris, and some fool or 
fools will succeed the sagacious M. de Ligne: 
her son will find. a. father somewhere, and 
she will, we hope (as-is the fashion with her 
class,) repent when she grows old. 





STEWART'’S PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF 
JAMAICA. 

We make no apology for continuing our 
analysis of this valuable work. Illustrating 
the present condition of this important set- 
tlement, Mr. Stewart states that— 

“The white inhabitants of Jamaica consist 
of creoles, or natives of the country, and 
Europeans. There may be about three of the 
former to two of the latter. Formerly there 
was a marked difference in the habits, man- 
ners, and mode of life of those two classes, 
but that no longer generally exists. The 
primitive creolian customs and manners are 
fast disappearing, being superseded by the 
more polished manners of European life. 
Even within the ‘last fifteen or twenty years 
a. very considerable improvement has taken 
place in the state of society here. - - - 

“There are obstacles, however, in this 
country which must necessarily operate to 
keep down the state ofsociety far below that 
improvement of which it would otherwise be 
capable. These partly grow out of and are 
inseparably connected with a state of slavery, 
but more especially arise from the gross im- 
morality which too generally prevails among 
all ranks.” 

Hardness of heart and cruelty naturally 
grow out of a familiarity from childhood with 
the oppression and punishments of slaves ; 
the boys become brutal, and the girls insen- 
sible to human miseries. And it is still more 
painful to trace with the author the other 
leading cause of degeneracy. ‘ But even if 
slavery (says he) and its attendant abuses 

id not exist here, no great additional im- 
provement in the state of society could be 
expected, while the most gross and open li- 
centiousness continnes, as at present, to pre- 
vail among all ranks of the whites. - - - Every 
unmarried white man, and ofevery class, has 
his black or his brown mistress, with whom 
he lives openly ; and of so little consequenve 
is this thought, that his white female friends 
pop gage think it no breach of decorum 
to visit is house, partake of, his hospitalit 
fondle his children, and converse —-% his 
housekeeper—as if that cppduct, which they 
regarded as disgraceiul in their own clags, 
was.not so.in the female of colour, - - - But 
the most striking proof of the low estimate of 
moral and religious obligation here is the fact, 
that the man who lives in,.open adultery,— 
that is, who keeps his brown or black, mis- 
tress,.in the very, fage of his wife and family 
and of the community, has, generally.as: much 
outward respect shown bim,.and is. as mach 
countenanced, visited, and received into com. 


tat ines she be aman otisome weight 
been guilty.of mo. 


commnunpity,.as if heshad 


each of decency or dere- 





liction of moral: duty! ‘This profligacy is, 
however, less common than it was formerly ; 
for among the old creoles, a brown or sable 
favourite, and sometimes even a harem of 
these ladies, was considered as an indispensa- 
ble appendage to the establishment of a mar- 
ried man. - - - 

“Tf a gentleman pays his addresses to a 
lady, itis not thought necessary, as a homage 
to her delicacy, to get rid, a priori, of his il- 
licit establishment, nor is the lady so unreason- 
able as to expect such a sacrifice; the brown 
lady remains in the house till within a few 
days of the marriage, and, if she is of an 
accommodating disposition, even assists in 
making preparations for the reception of the 
bride ; in which case there may be a tolerable 
good understanding between them, and the 
wife may even condescend to take in good 
part the occasional calls, inquiries, and prof- 
fered services of the ex-favourite, and make 
suitable returns of kindness to her and her 
children. Nothing is more common than for 
the brown mistress ofa white man to apply to 
a respectable married lady to become god- 
mother to her female infant,—a request which 
is not often refused, though the sponsor must 
be well aware that this child is destined, from 
the way in which she is brought up, to follow 
the footsteps of her mother. But it is thonght 
to be only a form, and the kind-hearted white 
lady could hardly refuse so slight a favour to 
a decent, well-behaved brown woman, who 
would consider such refusal as a most grievous 
affront, for they do not consider the sponsor- 
ship of one of their own class as at all de- 
sirable or creditable. 

‘¢ These semi-barbarous customs and prac- 
tices, as they may well be called, will suffi- 
ciently show that this is not the happiest 
country in the world for a virtuous and well- 
educated female.” 

It is characteristic of the island to add— 

“The white females of the West Indies 
are generally rather of a more slender form 
than the European women. Their complexion, 
which they are peculiarly careful to preserve, 
is either a pure white or brunette, with but 
little or none of the bloom of the rose, which, 
to a stranger, has rather a sickly appearance 
at first, though that impression gradually 
wears off. Their features are sweet and regu- 
lar—their eyes rather expressive than spark- 
ling—their voices soft and pleasing—and their 
whole air and looks tender, gentle, and femi- 
nine. With the appearance of languor and 
indolence, they are active and animated on 
occasion, particularly when dancing,an amuse- 
ment of which they are particularly fond, and 
in which they display a natural ease, grace- 
fulness, and agility, which surprise and delight 
a stranger. They are fond of music, and there 
-are few who have not an intuitive taste for it, 
and fine voices. They are accused of exces- 
sive indolence ; and outré examples of this 
are given by those whose object is to exhibit 
them.te ridicule. These exaggerations, like 
all others of a national description, savour 
more of caricature than truth. The heat of 
the climate, joined to the still habits of a 
sedentary life, naturally beget a languor, list- 
lessness, and disposition to self-indulgence, 
to which the females.of more northern cli- 
mates are strangers. The daily Joll in hed, 
before dinner, is'so gratifying a relaxation, 
that it has become almost as necessary as their 
nightly repose. 
‘*To.sem'up, in few words, the character 








fond of'pleasure and amusements, that they 





would be glad if the whole texture of human 
life were formed of nothing else ; ballsin par- 
ticular are their great delight: they are averse 
to whatever requires much mental or bodily 
exertion, dancing excepted ; reading the 
do not care much about, except to fill up an 
idle hour; and diligence, industry, and eco. 
nomy, cannot be said to be among the number 
of their virtues.” 

Such are the possessors and habits of an 
island, of the European adventurers to which 
‘*by far the greater number—certainly not 
less than. four-fifths—fall victims to disease 
before they have realized a sufficiency; while 
only a favoured few (perhaps not more than 
five or six in a hundred) ever return to their 
native country with a fortune, or competency.” 

In fact it seems impossible to restrain the 
coloured population from acquiring a com- 
plete ascendency within no very extended 
period of years ; for— 

*¢ While the number of the whites remain 
stationary, or nearly so, the people of colour 
are rapidly increasing. In 1788 it was com. 
puted that there were 10,000 free people of 
colour in the island ; there are now upwards 
of three times that number, That a popula- 
tion should be trebled in thirty-four years, 
by natural increase within itself, were phy- 
sically impossible ; but this vast increase 
arises out of the whole mass of the popula 
tion, white, black, and brown. Itis probable 
that nineteen-twentieths of the white males 
have their brown or black mistresses, either 
free or otherwise, by whom they generally 
have children, who, if born slaves, are often 
manumitted. This will account for the vast 
increase ahpve stated. A respectable clergy- 
man in the island assured the author, some 
years ago, that he usually had occasion to 
baptize about fifteen brown children for one 
white child. The male part of this popula- 
tion may be divided into three classes—-name- 
ly, the offspring of men of fortune and sta- 
tion (some of the most distinguished in the 
island have families of this class,) who are 
sent to Great Britain to be liberally educated, 
and are destined to inherit independent for- 
tunes—the offspring of men in moderate cir- 
cumstances, who generally give them a plain 
education, and leave the bulk of their pro- 
perty among them at their death—and, lastly, 
the offspring of men who either have not the 
means or the inclination to provide for them. 
This last is probably the most numerous class: 
many of them live in idleness and vice, a 
burden to themselves and to the community. 
Into the hands of the first and second class 
much of the property of the country Is fast 
falling. —So that there can be little doubt that 
the time is not far distant when the free 
people of colour, feeling their own weight in, 
numbers, property, and information, will not 
rest content with any qualifications short of 
what the whites enjoy; nor will the latter be 
in a condition to refuse this boon. Though 
this equalization, and blending as it were, of 
tlie two classes, be regarded by the whites as 
a great political evil, it will nevertheless un- 
questionably be broaght about, at no distant 
period, through their own-agency, A change 
inthe morals and manners | the coh il 
riot feeble and partial laws and regu s— 
can alone ities the respect and ohedience 
of this growing class to their dominion. 
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same time he complains of the injustice shown 
towards the colonists by Mr. Wilberforce and 
the friends of the African Institution; who 
are prone to misrepresent them, and blacken 
their characters in order to support their own 
opinions and attain their own objects. He 
considers the extinction of slavery as de- 
youtly to be wished ; but contends that the 
negroes must be gradually prepared for this 
boon, that they are utterly unfit for it now, 
that it must be the work of diligence, caution, 
and time, and that premature haste would 
bring numberless evils upon the slaves them- 
selves, and rnin upon the West India Colonies 
—a stake of the value of one hundred millions 
of money, for property embarked under the 
guarantee of British laws! Treating on this 
point, Mr. 8. cursorily adverts to the diver- 
sity of character among the negro tribes. 

“The Eboe is crafty, artful, disputative in 
driving a bargain, and suspicious of being 
over-reached by those with whom he deals ; 
but withal, patient, industrious, saving, and 
tractable. The Coromantee is, on the con- 
trary, fierce, violent, and revengeful under 
injury and provocation ; but hardy, laborions, 
and manageable under mild and just treat- 
nent. This tribe has generally been at the 
head of all insurrections, and was the original 
parent-stock of the Maroons, The Congo, 
Papaw, Chamba, Mandingo, &c. are of a 
more mild and peaceable disposition than the 
Coromantee, but less industrious and provi- 
dent than the Eboe. The Mandingoes are a 
sort of Mahomedans, though they are too 
ignorant to understand any thing of the 
Aleoran, or of the nature of their religion: 
some of them, however, can scrawl a few 
rade Arabic characters, but without under- 
standing or being able to explain much of 
their meaning. Probably they are scraps 
from the Alcoran which they have been 
taught by their imans, or priests. The creole 
negroes are the descendants of the Africans, 
and may be said to possess in common the 
mingled dispositions of their parents or an- 
cestors. But they pretend to a great supe- 
riority in intellect and manners over the 
Africans—boast of their good fortune in being 
born creoles,—and the farther they are re- 
moved from the African blood the more they 
pride themselves thereon. 

“ The passions and affections of the negroes, 
not being under the control of reason or reli- 
gion, sometimes break out with frightful vio- 
lence; rage, revenge, grief, jealousy, have 
often been productive of terrible catastro- 
phes; but it is only in their intercourse with 
each other that this impetuosity prevails; 
they are so far subdued by a habitual awe of 
the whites as to have a mastery over their 
passions, and, if ill treated, they brood in 
silence over their wrongs, watching for a fa- 
Yourable opportunity of revenge, - - - 

“Numerous instances of the gratitude and 
attachment of negro slaves towards their 
masters have come within the author’s know- 
ledge ; though he has also had occasion to 
Witness the most hardened ingratitude in in- 
dividuals of this race, not only to their mas- 
ters and their fellow-slaves, but even to their 

arents, when age and decrepitude had ren- 
fered their kindness and assistance doubly 


essary and welcome. Filial gratitude is 


not 30 powerful an affection as parental love, 
an ong. the a race this is often 


gly exemplified, 
s250 AY. alecting soznes often occurred of 


egrO gales durin the existence of the slave- 
» (Made, Groups of slaves were seen with their 


#rms entwined round each other’s necks, 
waiting, with sad and anxious looks, the ex- 


pected moment of separation. Perhaps they 
were sisters and friends—perhaps a mother 
and her children—perhaps a husband and 
wife. In vain was the endeavour to separate 
them—they clung closer together, they wept, 
they shrieked piteously, and, if forcibly torn 
asunder, the buyer had generally cause to re- 
gret his inhumanity ; despair often seized on 
the miserable.creatures, and they either sunk 
into an utter despondency or put a period to 
their lives. 

‘Though scenes of this kind often oc- 
curred, it is yet too true that the unnatural 
African father, prompted by the love of lucre, 
will sometimes sell his children, the children 
trepan their parent, and one friend betray 
another! This is no groundless allegation; 
the author has often heard recitals of this 
savage conduct from their own mouths, He 
was once an eye-witness of a curious scene 
arising from a circumstance of this nature, 
A negro, who had been some years in the 
country, happening one day to meet an 
elderly slave who had just been purchased 
from a slave-trader recently arrived, he re- 
cognised him as his father—who, it seems, 
had sold him to the Europeans. Without ex- 
planation or preface, he addressed to him a 
speech, in his country dialect, which he thus 
translated to the bystanders :—‘ So, you old 
rogue, dem catch you at last—no—Buckra do 
good—you no care for your pickininnie (child)— 
but they will make you feel work pinch too.’ 

“¢ The negroes, though so rude and ignorant 
in their savage state, have a natural shrewd- 
ness and genius which is doubtless susceptible 
of culture and improvement. - - - 

“Their sayings often convey much force 
and meaning, and would, if clothed iu a more 
courtly dress, make no despicable figure even 
among those precepts of wisdom which are 
ascribed to wiser nations; When they wish 
to imply that a peaceable man is often wise 
and provident in his conduct, they say, 
‘ Softly water run deep;’ when they would 
express the oblivion and disregard which 
follows them after death, they say, ‘ When 
man dead grass grow at him door ;’ and when 
they would express the humility which is the 
usual accompaniment of poverty, they say, 
‘ Poor man never vex,’ 

‘¢ A master of an African trader, travelling 
in Jamaica, and not knowing his way, in- 
quired of a negro, whom he met, tle road to 
Mr. —-—’s house. The negro recognising 
him to be the captain of the ship in which he 
had been brought from his native country, 
eyed him with a look of ineffable contempt, 
without making any reply: on the question 
being reiterated, he replied with much indig- 
nation, as conceiving himself jested with by 


one who had injured him so deeply,—‘ You 
want for eke head of me—no?—you can find | 


pass go ina Guinea country bring me come here, 
but you can’t find pass go in a massa house.’ - - - 


‘* Some tribes are far more rational than 
By inter- 
course with each other, and with the Enro- 
peans, the absurdity of many of their native 
superstitions is gradually laid aside—at least 
Qne opinion they all agree in, 
and that is the expectation that, after death, 
shall first retura to their native country, 
enjoy again, the. society of kindred and 
friends, from whom they have been torn away 
This idea, combined with 
their terrors, used to prompt, numbers, on 


others in their religious opinions. 


in practice. 
the 
Hat 


in an evil, hour, 





their first arrival, to acts of suicide,” 


With this affecting trait we take leave of 
this very meritorious volume : trusting with 
its able author, that the efforts of the new 
curates appointed in 1818-will be directed to 
the information of the negro mind, and the 
instruction of that debased class in their 
moral duties. Such a course will prepare 
them for freedom indeed; without endan- 
gering society as has been done by the rhap- 
sodical nonsense of ignorant teachers, who 
have dwelt on abstruse dogmas they did not 
themselves comprehend, and only bewildered 
the unhappy wretches they pretended to 
enlighten. From this reproach the Moravian 
and Wesleyan missionaries are absolved by 
Mr. Stewart; but he justly condemns other 
fanatics, who have given mysteries for sound 
advice, and only rendered those wicked or 
unhappy whom they might by a wiser pro- 
cess have led to virtue and comfort. 





MARCHIONESS DE BONCHAMPS ON LA VENDEEs 

THE narrative from the period up to which 
the first part of our review has conducted the 
reader, changes its character; we have no 
longer scenes of contest and of alternate 
victory and reverse, The story becomes that 
of a proscribed woman, a fugitive, with her 
two children, seeking shelter and sustenance, 
Rarely have we read a more melancholy tale: 
how much does its realities destroy the effects 
of the pathetic inventions of the novelist! 

The condition and feelings of the bereft 
widow are described with most natural truth; 

‘¢ For several days I was left in ignorance 
of the irreparable loss I had sustained. A 
courier came to tell me from my husband, 
that he desired me to set off for Britanny. I 
made inquiries about him, and was answered 
that he had already sent his horses on my 
route. Thus deceived with regard to this 
lamentable event, I immediately set off with 
my children, without any inquietude, We 
passed the Loire in a boat; but the grief and 
consternation of the peasants whom I met, 
soon made me anticipate some misfortune, I 
questioned them eagerly ; and I at last heard 
that I_had lost the object of my warmest 
affection and of my most profound admira- 
tion, and that all my hopes of glory and hap- 
piness were gone. At the moment when I 
heard those terrible words, ‘ he no longer 
lives,’ I thought my own life would have also 
terminated. For some minutes I remained 
in a state which bordered upon stupidity. 
During the war I had a thousand times feared 
for his life, and yet this dreadful event ap- 
peared as incomprehensible to me, as if Lhad 
never had reason to foresee and dread it. 
The imagination, which exaggerates so man 
things could not give an idea of such a rend- 
ing of the heart, of such an annihilation of 
every hope. I was roused from this sinking 
torpor, and regained the power of reflection, 
only to feel at once all the pangs which can 
overwhelm the soul. Without religion I should 
have yielded in despair;—but I resigned 
myself, I prayed, and I then knew I should 
have strength to support my deplorable situa- 
tion. 

“+ My children, who were so dear to me, 
far from being a consolation, now aggravated 
my sorrows. I could not cast my eyes upon 
them without experiencing the most painful 
feeling of compassion.’ They had nothing leit 
but the: name ‘of ; it was indeed 
an inheritance; but what cares, what affec- 
tion, could take the place of'such a father? My 
little Hermenée, above all, distracted me; I. 
could only begiw his education, but he who 
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tould alone have finished it worthily— to | fever obliged us all thiree to be put to bed. My 
the extent of a mother’s wishes, was taken | daughter and myself found our bodies covered 
from us. with pustules; it was the small-pox. The 
‘*¢ This child promised, as far as could be | symptoms were very mild in my little girl, and 
exhibited in such tender years, all the virtues | myself; but with Hermenée the eruption was 
and all’ the courage of his father; when he | imperfect, and in that moment he gave me the 
was of hotseback, (always supported by a| most heart-rending anxiety. 
servant and by my side,) in the rear of the} ‘* We were not yet recovered from this 
army, and he heard the cannon, far from | frightful malady, when some neighbours came 
being frightened, he became animated, and/| to tell the farmer with whom we lodged, that 
beating the little drum which he would always | if he had Vendeans concealed with him, he 
Rave with him, he cried Viclory! Victory!|onght to send them away without delay, to 
e had an astonishing memory; he knew a| avoid the destruction of his house by a de- 
multitude of soldiers by name, and in his|tachment of blues who were approaching. 
childish talk he always exhorted them to fight | The farmer led us, in this extremity, to a barn 
* pour bon Dieu ct le Roi.’ I do not exag-| open to every blast, and there laid tis under 
gerate in saying that his little exhortations, | the straw. We remained there all night. An 
which cased a smile, have more than once] excessive cold, joined to all that Hermenée 
ahimated the ardour of the Vendeans. This| had suffered at the passage of the Loire, com- 
child, on the field of battle, was equally che-| pletely threw back the eruption of the small- 
risked by-officers and soldiers. M. Henri de| pox, and the next day this dear child expired 
$a Rochejaquelein took the most tender in-|on my bosom. I know not what would have 
terest in him, and he had such especial care | become of me in this horrible situation without 
of him, that he always had him to sleep with | retigion,which is all-snfficient and all-support- 
im. ing. I saw this beloved child in heaven, and 
‘“*T set off for Varades, where I found|I only wept for myself. I wrapped him in a 
MM. de la Rochejaquelein and d’Autichamp, | large white handkerchief, and I held him dead 
who informed me that my husband, before | in my arms for forty-eight hours, unwilling to 
he expired, had committed me to their pro-| part with the body till I could deposit it in 
tettion. They declared to me that I must|consecrated ground. At length I found the 
resolve always to follow the army, becausc| means of having him secretly buried in the 
in that manner alone could they direct their |church-yard of Saint-Herbolon. This cruel 
attentions towards me, and consequently | event having led to the discovery that we were 
answer for my safety;—I submitted to this| sheltered in this barn, we were obliged to 
withont hesitation. leave it. A good man of the village, named 
‘*The war still continued, and as I was| Drouneau, came to take us away, and he con- 
proceeding with my children to join the rear| ducted us (my daughter and myself) to the 
of the army, I heard the cannon afar off. I} house of one of his relations at Hardouilliére, 
had heard it often when M. de Bonchamps| about half a league from Saint-Herbolon. We 
was at the head of his troops ; for, whenever | were yet covered with small-pox. I agreed to 
he quitted me, he always left me in some| part from my faithful servant; but 1 had the 
house near the field of battle, and then| consolation of thinking, that, being no longer 
this terrible s0uad of murderous artillery| with us, she had ceased te incur any indi- 
caused in me a shuddering, of which nothing | vidual danger. 
can express the horror ;—M. de Bonchamps| “The republicans having come from Nantes, 
then fought.—But now that I had nothing to| to make a search abont our new refuge, we 
fear for him, this same sound caused me only| were compelled without delay to leave the 
a feeling of mournful remembrance of those| house; and we were placed in the hollow of a 
tears which it used to draw from me ;—never | tree, about twelve feet high. We climbed to 
after the death of my husband did this alarm-| this hiding-place by means of a ladder, and 
ing noise produce to me the slightest emo-| we remained in it three days and three nights, 
tion ;—I had exhansted every sensation of| having the small-pox: I had moreover a ga- 
grief and terror of this kind. thering in the knee and one in the leg. I 
“e I followed the army to the end of the| suffered greatly from these two sores, yet 
war, I believe they contributed to save my life, as 
At the close of this disastrons strugsle| they freely carried off all the humours of my 
commenced her flights and peculiar dangers. | disease. 
At one place she writes, *¢ The good peasant placed near us, in the 
- - “ As I was in great want of sleep, I| hollow of the tree, a small pitcher of water 
threw myself dressed upon the bed, and slept} and a morsel of bread. After the moment 
profoun ly. Iwas abruptly roused at five] of joy which I derived from the possibility 
ry) clock by the mistress of the house, who| of saving myself with my child, even in the 
came in haste tu tell me that the blues were | hollow of a tree, who can express all that 
coming into those parts. I had only time to|I suffered in that sad situation? But it 
save myself, with my two children and the| was an asylum, and in that terrible hour it 
gitl who followed us, in order to reach the | was every thing. Never did any one with 
village of Saint-Herbolon. The distance be-| more satisfaction and pl ¢ takep i 
tween that village and Ancenis is hardly four | of a convenient and suitable apartment. But, 
leagues ;—but although we set off at five | afterwards,what dark reflections came crowd- 
o’clock in the evening, we only reached Saint-| ing upon my mind. At the end of an hour I 
Herbolon at six in the morning. It is true] found myself so fatigued, by the constrained 
we, were on, foot, and that I carried Her-| attitude in which I was obliged to remain ia 
menéé on mM pack 3—my servant carried my|this narrow prison, and which I could not 
qughten. . We often saw the blnes at’a dis-| change, that I thought it would be impossible 
tance; and then we were obliged to ga back :|for me to close my eyes. My daughter. suf- 
Tam convinced thatin; this fightwe walked) fered Tess than myself, becanse I held her on 
six or seyen leagecs; Having!reathedSuint:| my knees, and she could ‘turn about, which 
Herbpepe, alter. dhaviagrbeen) exposed ‘to''a| she never did without rubbing my diseased 
oelted (Slamgers, We: werd hospivably ‘re-} Knees’ in Na moments she always ‘gave me 
ceived) at a.farm s--tliat very day a !twining extreme p iin; Hutt abstained from complaint, 
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recognize, terrific 


I spent, indeed, a horrible night, and my in. 
quietude, as well as my bodily sufferings, did 
not allow me a moment of repose. M 
daughter slept a little ; but during her sleep 
she constantly groaned, and her wailings 
wrung my heart. When she awoke, it was to 
ask for drink. I was myself devoured bya 
burning thirst,which I dared not satisfy, in the 
fear of exhausting our little store of water, 
At length, at break of day, our charitable 
peasant came to bring us some brown bread 
and some apples. This visit alone was a con- 
solation for me; it proved to me that we were 
not entirely abandoned, and that we had yet 
a support and a protector. I had no appetite, 
but I eagerly ate some of the apples, because 
they quenched my thirst a little; but I soon 
perceived that this bad nourishment aggra- 
vated my disease. My daughter experienced 
the same effect ;—our fever redoubled. In 
spite of the cold of the season we were both 
burning; we were not only without a physi- 
cian, without any relief from skill, without 
servants, but without a bed, without a room, 
without having even the possibility of stretch. 
ing ourselves; a prey to the sufferings of a 
dangerous malady, and exposed to the incle- 
mency of the air; for if the weather had not 
been frosty, and it had become stormy, the 
rain and hail would have fallen in our tree. 
In this dreadful state, it appeared impossible 
not to sink speedily under such a combination 
of evils. This idea caused in me the most ex- 
traordinary feeling that could ever distract the 
mind of amother: I wished to survive m 
daughter, had it been only for an hour. 
could not bear the thought of what would be- 
come of her—of what she would feel, when I 
should no longer answer her, when she would 
no longer receive my caresses, when I should 
no longer support her in my arms, when she 
should see me motionless, lifeless, cold, in- 
sensible to her tears and her cries. These 
thoughts rent my soul; they would assuredly 
have cost me my life but for religion, which 
lifted me above myself. I prayed with con- 
fidence, fervour, and resignation; and after 
every prayer, poured out from the bottom of 
my heart, I felt myself strengthened and re- 
animated ; my pulse beat with less violence; 
my fever lessened ; my heavy eyes closed, and 
I sometimes slept two or three hours in suc- 
cession, with the sweetest and calmest sleep ; 
my daughter also recovered her strength, 
and I ceased to fear for her life. On the 
morning of the third day, they brought us 
some milk, which I saved for my child, and 
which did her great good, At Jength our 
place of refuge was discovered, or at least 
suspected. A peasant, passing in the dusk 
of the evening near our tree, heard me cough 
several times ; he guessed that somebody was 
hidden in the trec. On his arrival in the 
village, he mentioned this circumstance. An 
old soldier of the army of M..de Bonchamps 
heard his account; be. was, living, with, his 
aged father. Having served, in the army of 
the royalists, he often hid himself when the 
républicans passed. through , the village. 
Knowing 1 was a fugitive, he soon discover: 
ed the truth; but he abstained speaking of it 
to the other, villagers... He pretended to retire 
to, rest, but instead ef, lying. dewa, he came 
immediately to the place where I .was,..0f)1 
which he had infor himself, |, Allhatonce, 
towards the end of the night, J heard myself» 
called by my, name;—the, unsuitable, host: 
and the rough: voice of aman which Ldid mog | 
el me very, much 5:E didi pay ic 
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need his name, but that did not 

ve me confidence, for I did not remember 
Nevertheless he persisted, adding, in a 

low voice, Trust yourself to a soldier of the army 
of Bonchamps. This name, so dear, produced 
me the effect which he expected. My 
tears flowed, whilst I thanked God for send- 
ing me a deliverer. He climbed to the top 
of the tree, assisted me to get up to him, and 
prevailed upon me to place myself upon his 
shoulders. Although the load was heavy, he 
descended with much dexterity and good for- 
tune ; but as he was reaching the ground, his 
foot slipped, and we all fell into the hedge. 
My fear for my child was extreme; but I was 
soon comforted, for this poor little girl, who 
suffered no injury from the fall, began to 
langh at it. This laughter, so astonishing in 
our circumstances, this sound so strange to 
my ear, at once caused me surprise, joy, and 
the most tender emotion. The soldier con- 
ducted us to his father’s house hard by. This 
good old man and his family received us with 
an affecting cordiality. They lighted a large 
fire, which produced such an effect upon me, 
that, having warmed myself for a moment, I 
fainted. These good people, in their terror, 
thonght at first I was dead. My poor child 
uttered piercing cries. At length, by their 
kind attentions, I recovered my senses. They 
put me with my little girl to bed, and although 
we had only a bad mattress I found it de- 
lightful. The possibility of stretching myself 
caused me the most agreeable sensation: I 
never passed a better night. Our sleep was 
long and peaceful, and the next morning we 
were really convalescent. But the terrifying 
news of the approach of the blues forced us, 
the following night, to hide ourselves with 
the soldier in a large stack of hay: I again 
slept very well, and only awoke in broad day- 
light, but with a violent head-ache. However, 
the soldier, who feared for himself as well as 
for us, told me that the direction which the 
bines had taken made it necessary for us to 
to la Hardouilliére. I consented ; because 
was certain to receive protection from the 
family of the peasant, who had provided me 
with food in my tree. We set off, under the 
guidance of the soldier, who told us to follow 
him at a distance, a precaution which he 
thought necessary for his own safety. I was, 
however, in want of his arm; for although the 
air had relieved my head-ache, 1 had such a 
weakness in my limbs that I could scarcely 
walk. But there is nothing that necessity 
will not render possible; and I performed 
this journey without accident, though slowly. 
The good people at la Hardouilliére received 
me with the more joy, as they had been very 
uneasy on my account, not having found me 
m my tree. They told me they would give 
me refuge as long asI pleased. I rested my- 
self there for some days, and surely never 
did the magnificence of a palace cause so 
much pleasure as the satistaction I expe- 
rienced in that cottage, having the power to 
sit on a-wooden stool before a rude table, 
with the liberty of going about the house, and 
enjoying the comfort of a lamp in the even- 
ing, and spending the night on a straw bed.” 

These deplorable distresses-are finally con- 
smmmated by a capture, thus ‘simply but 
touchingly related ; 

“T promised to réturm to the cottage in the 
evening’; but I afterwatds changell my design, 
and abandoned myself'entirély to Providence. 
I wandered ‘aloné tn thé fields: I passed the 


night iw a ditch; the/voice of some republican | 
troope-who’ passed by awoke me, Althougti I’ 


was dressed as a aegis and pretended to 
be an inhabitant of the country, they arrested 
me. The name I had assumed was immediately 
known to be false by the people who guided 
them. They however did not know my real 
name, and the description they had received 
of my features, being drawn out before I had 
the small-pox, could not betray me. This de- 
scription was that of a young person very 
blooming and active, and I was now bent 
down and lame; my face was yet covered 
with the red spots of the small-pox ; my fea- 
tures had become large, and I had the air of 
at least forty years of age. 


“¢ My arrest did not very much affect me: 
Thad dreaded to be murdered by the soldiers, 
in the tumult of a furious search. - - - In a 
word, I was so broken down, so wretched, 
that a prison was in my eyes an asylum.” 


She is condemned to death by the sangui- 
nary Judges at Nantes, but, as we have anti- 
cipated, is saved by the honourable interven- 
tion of some of the 5000 persons rescued from 
death by her dying husband, With this event 
a curious anecdote is connected. Her pardon 
not being forwarded to her, she was advised 
to send her child to the Tribunal for it,—and 
she says, 

“* We tutored my daughter, who was rather 
afraid of the tribunal, though she did not well 
understand what it was ; but she did not he- 
sitate to take upon her the message. JT made 
her repeat a dozen times the phrase she was 
to use ; she left me plunged in a vague but 
overwhelming anxiety. She arrived at the 
tribunal, where she entered with much gra- 
vity, and approaching the judges, she said 
aloud, and very distinctly, ‘ Citizens, I come 
to beg the letters of pardon formamma.’ After 
these words the servant-girl mentioned my 
name. The judges thought my daughter very 
pretty, and one of them, speaking to her, said 
he knew that she charmed all the prisoners 
by her voice, and that he would give her the 
letters of pardon on condition that she should 
sing her prettiest song. My child had a wish 
to please her judges, and she thought that on 
this occasion the loudest strain would be the 
best, and that the assembly would be ravished 
by the fine song that she had so often heard 
enthusiastically repeated by sixty thousand 
voices, bursting forth on every side. She sung 
with all her strength the following chorus: 


© Vive, vive le roi, 


A bas la république.’ 


“If she had been a few years older, we 
should have been the next day both led to 
the scaffold ;—heroism would have irritated 
this sanguinary tribunal—ignorance and in- 
genuousness disarmed it. They smiled ;— 
they made some particular reflections on the 
detestable education which the unhappy chil- 
dren of the fanatical royalists received, but 
they nevertheless granted the letters of par- 
don, which my little girl bore off in triumph.” 


Since the restoration, varions tributes of 


justice and respect have been paid to the 
memory of the heroic De Bonchamps. His 
estates have been restored to his family ; his 
funeral oration has been delivered (according 
to the custom of France) by the Viscount de 
Castelbajac; a street has been built, and his 
name given to it, at Saint-Florent, where, he 
sa¥ed the lives of the prisoners ; and a. monu- 
ment lias been erected to him, with the sub- 
lime inscription—the exclamation of the Ven- 





deans on heating bis dying commands — 
Grace! Bonchamps Cordonne.” 


MEMOIRS OF PHILIP DE COMINES, 


For the sake of introducing novelty into our 
reviews this week (several interesting works 
having appeared since our last,) we confine 
ourselves to a very limited continuation of 
these Memoirs. 


In reply to Edward’s challenge, (of which 
we have given the particulars,) Lonis is de- 
scribed as sending a servant disguised as a 
Herald:—an incident turned very dexte- 
rously another way in the romance. 


** As soon (says De C.) as he was sat down, 
and had considered a little, according to his 
custom (which to those that were unac- 
quainted with his fancy seemed strange, and 
might induce them to believe he was a prince 
of no great wisdom, but his actions declared 
the contrary ;) he whispered me in thé ear, 
and bid me rise and go dine in my chamber, 
and send for a servant belonging to the Lord 
des Halles, who was son to Merichon of Ro- 
chelle, and ask him whether he would ven- 
ture with a message into the King of Eng- 
land’s army, in the habit of an herald. I 
obeyed his orders, and was much astonished 
at the sight of the servant, for he seemed 
to me neither of a stature nor aspect to, be 
fit for such an undertaking; yet his judg- 
ment was good (as I found afterwards) and 
his manner of expressing himself tolerable 
enough; but the king had never talked with 
him but once: the poor man was confounded 
at the motion, and fell down upon his knees 
before me, as one that thought himself ruined 
and undone. I did all I could to encourage 
him, told him he should have ready money 
for his pains, and a place in the Isle of Ree ; 
and for his greater assurance, I persuaded 
him that the English made the first overture 
themselves. I made him dine with me, and 
(there being nobody but he and I, and one 
servant that waited,) by degrees I gave him 
instructions what he was to do, and how he 
was to behave himself in this affair. Not long 
after, the king sent for me, and I gave hima 
relation of what had passed, and recommend- 
ed others to him, who, in my opinion, were 
more proper for his design; but he would 
employ no other, went and talked with him 
himself, and animated him more with one 
word than I could do with a handred. There 
came along with the king into my chamber 
only the Lord de Villiers, at that time master 
of the horse, and now bailiff of Caen. When 
the king had prepared and encouraged his 
man, he sent the master of the horse for the 
banner of a trumpet to make his herald a coat 
of arms, for the king was not so stately, or 
vain, as to have either herald or trumpet in 
his train, as other princes have; wherefore 
the master of the horse and one of my ser- 
vants made up the coat of arms as well as 
they could, and he having fetched a scutcheon 
from a little herald (called Plein Chemin) be- 
longing to the Admiral of France, they fas- 
tened it about him, sent for his boots and his 
cloak privately, and his horse being got 
ready, he mounted, and nobody perceived 
him, with a bag or budget at the bow of his 
saddle, in which his coat of arms was put; 
and having been well instructed what he was 
to say, away he went directly to the English 
army : upon his arrival in his herald’s coat, 
he was immediately stopped, and ‘carried to 
the King of England’s tent; being asked his 
business, he told .them:he was come with a 
message ftom the King of Franée to the King 
of England, and, had orders to attdress him- 





self to the Lords Howard and Stanley. He 
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was carried into a tent to diuner, and very 
civilly entertained.” 

As the missions of this minion and of Oli- 
ver le Nain to Liege, combined together, sup- 
ply the groundwork for that weil-told story 
towards the conclusion of Quentin Durward, 
we shall add a few passages of the Barber’s 
exploit, as related by his offended contem- 
porary ambassador— 

- -** After Monsieur Oliver had been some 
days in Ghent, he was conducted to his audi- 
ence in the best garb he coald possibly pro- 
cure. The Lady of Burgundy was in her 
chair of state, the Duke of Cleves on one 
hand, the Bishop of Liege on the other, and 
several other persons of quality attending 
her ; Monsieur Oliver presented bis creden- 
tials, and, after the lady had read them, she 
bid him deliver his message ; his answer was, 
that his instructions were to deliver them only 
in private. They replied, that was a custom 
never practised among them, and could not 
be introduced now with a young lady that was 
fit for marriage. He persisted that by his 
orders he could communicate his business to 
nobody else. Upon which they threatened to 
compel him by force, and put the poor barber 
into a terrible consternation. I fancy when 
he delivered the said letters, he had not pro- 
vided himself with an answer, for, indeed, (as 
you have heard,) that business was but by- 
the-by ; however it was, Monsieur Oliver left 
the assembly, withont insisting any farther 
on it. Some of the council had a very con- 
temptible opinion of him; both in respect of 
the meanness of his profession, and the un- 
comeliness of his demeanour and language ; 
but more especially the citizens of Ghent, 
(because he was born in a pitiful village near 
that 6. ape put several affronts upon him, 
by which he thonght it time to be gone; for 
he was informed that if he had staid a little 
longer, they would have thrown him into the 
river ; and truly I am of opinion, that would 
have been his destiny. 

*¢ This great ambassador assumed the title 
of Count de Meulant, which is a small town 
near Paris, of which he was the governor. 
When he had made his escape out of Ghent, 
he tled to Tournay.” 

The death of the Constable St. Paul fur- 
nishes a remarkable instance of the charac- 
ter of Louis. When it had been resolved to 
destroy this too potent subject, Rapine his 
agent was called in, 

~~ The king dictated a letter to the con- 
stable, in which his majesty acquainted him 
with,what, had. been transacted the day be- 
fore,iia relation to the truce. He told him, 
that)at that imstant he had weighty affairs 

‘his'hands, and wanted such a head as 
‘his to finish them; and then turning to the 
English tobleman and the Lord de Contay, 
he told them,“ Ido not mean his body, I 
-would-have -hishead with me, and his bory 
where it ia.’» After, the letter was read, it 


Aplixered to, Rapine, who, was mightily 

ae E+ wil Wty took it, as a great com- 
_pliment.in,the king to write, that he wanted 
‘such a, his, master’s, for. he did not 


ten betrayed and 


al ie a ambiguity of it.” 
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_, by another sort of agent not more gnilt 


tions, do credit to the authors. United by an 
early friendship, MM. Barginet and Magallon 
have found an occasion and an opportunity 
well calculated to revive and cement their 
attachment. ‘‘Separated (say they in their 
preface) some years by the course of events, 
we met at lengthin Sainte Pelagie, sentenced 
to a long imprisonment. The Souvenirs of 
our early friendship restored us to ourselves. 
We resumed our former studies; our 
early tastes were similar; the same motives 
induced us to abandon them ; and if we have 
pursued in the walks of life distinct paths, 
thé result of our painful journey has been the 
same. Such are the reasons that decided us to 
unite in the same volume our humble verses.” 

The volume contains several pieces which 
merit attention; and you will perhaps be 
pleased with the Epilogue which terminates 
the collection. 

** Ceintsdu méme laurier,descoteaux du Parnasse, 

‘Tous deux atteignons les hauteurs ; 

Et tous deux animés d’une héroique audace, 

Marchons d’un pas égal au temple des neuf 

Seeurs. 
*€ Que la douce amitié suspende notre lyre 

A Volivier paisible, aux lauriers toujours verts ; 
Et, charmant les douleurs de notre long martyre, 

Jetons quelques fleurs sur nos fers. 

** Beau ciel d’Occitanie, et vous, bords de I’Iséte, 

Vous avez retenti des chants de nos beaux jours ; 
Et quand la mort viendra fermer notre paupiére, 

Dites nos derniers vers et nos derniers amours. 
**O nos jeunes amis! dans les champs de Vau- 

~  cluse, 

Du sort qui nous poursuit yous bravez le cor- 

roux. 
La douce liberté caresse votre muse, 

Et nous sommes sous les verroux ! 

‘* Jaloux de conqué¢rir une palme immortelle, 

La gloire nous bercait d’un.décevant espoir : 
Mais la gloire ainsi qu’une belle, 

Nous sourit le matin, et nous trompe le soir.” 

Sainte Pelagie, le 26 Juin, 1823. 

M. Jouy finds others have gained so much 
by his productions, that he has determined to 
gain something for himself. He has an- 
nounced a complete edition of all his works, 
and several unpublished pieces, which have 
been put a Uindex by the Censure. Itis a 
very good speculation, or rather an excellent 
thought on his part, for his works are now 
classic in France, and his own edition will cer- 
tainly be the standard library edition. 

A certain M. Bouriaud has published La 
Telemqueide, poeme épique. It is nothing more 
than the Telemachus of Fenelon put into bad 
verse by the said M. Bouriand. It is an un- 
happy effort. , The prose of Fenelon is ele- 
gant, and even harmonious: the poetry of 
M. Bouriaud is neither the one nor the other. 

M. Victor Ducange, author of sundry Ro- 
mans, has just published another, entitled 
Thélene, ou l’ Amour et la Guerre, This will be 
a most happy event for our élégantes, who are 
gone, par bon ton, to ennuyer themselves in 
the country. 

A favourite actor at the Odéon, M. Perrier, 
had placed all his savings in the charge of 
M. .Mussard, Agent de Change, one of our 
splendid bankrupts. He is one of the multi- 
tude of victims, and has. lost ali he bad iaid 
up for his old.age. His comrades are about 
to give a representation for his benefit.—A 
tragic actress. at the same theatre, Madame 
la Petit, has also. been completely stri 
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We are really a curious pecple. For 
time Messicurs les Coliears bore puta Tindes 
all military pieces : the words laurel, glory, & 
were all interdicted. But now all our theatres 
are at work preparing piéces de circonstance 
for the 25th, the St. Louis, and they find it 
difficult to satisfy these Messieurs; they in- 
sist on more and more guerriers, lauriers 
vaillances, gloires, victoires, &c. &c. ’ 

M. de Rougemont, who has, like so many 
others, changed his opinions with several 
succeeding governments and ministries, had 
lately some high words at the Palais Royal 
With an officer whose bravery and skill are 
well known, M. de R. at length proposed a 
cartel. ‘* Pas si tot, mon pauvre garcon, lui 
repondit le Col. ***; depuis deux siécles on se 
rit de Don Quichotte qui se battit contre les 
moulins a vent, que diruit-on de moi si j’allais 
me battre contre une girouette?”” The pauvre 
gurgon, after this, was assez rouge. 








LITERATURE. 

The new Metropolitan Literary Institution 
proceeds with its formation. A suitable 
house has been offered in Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars ; the number of proprietors has 
been angmented to two hundred; and the re- 
maining deposit of ten guineas is to be called 
for in order to be expended in the parchase 
of a Library. 





THE ARMENIAN LANGUAGE. 
A Grammar of the Armenian Language has 
lately been published at Paris by J. Ch. Cir- 
bied, himself an Armenian, and a teacher of 
the language. 

The Armenian language is of the most re- 
mote antiquity, and has been preserved in an 
almost perfect state from its origin to the 
presentday. In fact, it has never ceased to 
be a living language ; and its existing popu- 
lar dialects, which are themselves nearly 
alike, differ very little from the ancient or 
learned language, sucli as is to be found un- 
impaired in the earliest historical records of 
the country, and such as has always been 
used among the educated classes. 

The lofty Scythian mountains which enclose 
Armenia, have been inhabited from time im- 
memorial by a polished and civilized nation, 
eminently industrious, and addicted to the 
arts. Essentially peaceful rather than war- 
like, the Armenians, stable almost as Cau- 
casus or Taurus, have hitherto retained the 
same manners and the same language. Li- 
terature, always fruitful with them, has not 
disdained foreign productions ; and it is this 
hospitable reception which has allowed Euro- 
peans already to recover several valuable 
works which disappeared on the destruction 
of the Roman Empire, and to entertain a hope 
of recovering others. ' 

Whether considered with respect to litera- 
ture, to commerce, to feligion, or to politics, 
the ‘study of the Apmenian language is of 
great importance to Enropeans. The want 
of acompléte Grammar of it has long been 
felt ; and this of M. Cirbied’s,comprehends 
that of the whole Janguage and its various 
dialects. aa 

Of the’ six ‘principal dialects, of this lan- 
erage, the Ararathien, called also the “ae 
of learned dialect, th ea Mt 
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classes of society ; and the third is more or 
Jess understood by the lower orders. 

In general the grammatical system of the 
Armenian resembles that of European, rather 
than that of what are called Biblical lan- 
guages. Thealphabet of the Armenian lan- 
guage possesses the distinction of vowels and 
consonants. Itis written from left to right. 
Its declensions, its conjugations, even the 
formation of its derived and compounded 
words, all have much more analogy to the 
European than to the Biblical languages. 

The Armenian alphabet, composed of thirty- 
eight characters, viz. seven vowels, two semi- 
vowels, and twenty-nine consonants, has only 
eight letters similar to those in known alpha- 
bets. The vowel a is singularly predominant 
in Armenian. 
the words, and occurs with great frequency 


in the middle of them. The pronunciation of 


the Armenian language, therefore, which 
comprehends almost all the elements of the 
human voice, from the most labial to the most 
guttural consonants, notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of the mute e, in which it resembles 
the French language, is as soft, and at least 
as musical as Italian, in consequence of the 
abundance of its o’s and its a’s, and other 
sonorous vowels ; and it surpasses most lan- 
guages in extent and inexhaustible variety. 

The Armenian nouns have neither gender 
nor dual number. The ke is in general the 
sign of the plural. The employment of s, or 
of any other final letter to signify that num- 
ber, is much less common. There are ten 
cases: nominative, genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, ablative, narrative, instrumental, cir- 
cumfcrential, local, and vocative. There are 
eight regular declensions, which apply to 
nearly three-fourths of the nouns; and about 
thirteen irregular declensions. The termina- 
tions which distinguish the various declen- 
sions are twenty-one in number, and are 
called configurative particles. The greater 
part of the pronouns have also their particular 
declensious. 

All the Armenian words evidently derive 
their origin from the nouns. The Armenian 
language fully enjoys the privilege of obtain- 
ing, by composition, as many new expressions 
as there may be occasion for ; a faculty which 
ought to be common to all languages, if those 
who speak them really consider them the 
instruments of reasoning. But however great 
may be the advantages of these composite 
expressions, which are, as in Greek, German, 
and Russian, equivalent to abridged, laconic, 
and precise phrases, some of them are not 
free from the reproach to which many of the 
latter are subject, that of being too long. 

The Armenians are rich in regular verbs. 
Their conjugation is very simple, there being 
but few moods and tenses. Bat the Arme- 
nian possesses an advantage over many other 
languages in having a participle future. It 
has also an exhortative imperative, and a pro- 
hibitive imperative. This mood howeyer con- 
aes only of the second person, singular and 
plural. E 

Numerous experiments have’ proved that 
the concurrent wequisition of the roots, and 
the various particles of languages with that 
a mieie tules, is the ‘most ‘easy and certain 
vay 0 phon 8 entire system of the prin- 
ciples of every idiom. The elementary parts, 


cfoots, prepositions, terminations of every, 


a, Mi Wis tinanh’ Evert to bepih ae 
thousand five hundred, Ev of these 
dinent: oye uheudde tdgilves e pattieolat 
sértation. Such a labour, yet unperformed, 


It is the initial of a seventh of 








demands a perfect knowledge of the language, 
and of all its dialects, ancient and modern, as 
well as great sagacity and labour in classifi- 
cation. 





FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations, Graphic and Literary, of Fonthill 
Abbey. By J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. 
Hap not almost every periodical publication 
in the kingdom, following the example of our 
own Gazette, teemed with accounts of Font- 
hill Abbey for the last twelve months, we 
should have found interesting food for ex- 
tract in Mr. Britton’s superb and character- 
istic volume. What it is can hardly be ex- 
plained in words; but a public accustomed 
to appreciate the delightful Cathedral and 
other architectural and antiquarian works 
for which it is indebted to his zeal and talents, 
and acquainted with the beauty and magni- 
ficence of his present subject, may readily 
form some estimate of the excellence which 

it displays, 

We are sorry to see it stated in a preface, 
that considerable difficulties have occurred 
during the execution of this design; and 
though favoured with every facility and as- 
sistance from Mr. Beckford, Mr. Britton 
complains of having been unable, in some par- 
ticulars, to fulfil his own conceptions to the 
extent he wished, and to produce those mo- 
dels of graphic perfection to which his taste 
and judgment aspired. But though thus 
candidly expressing his discontentment, we 
think we may venture to assure him that few 
other persons will be apt to join him in find- 
ing fault. ‘The Plates (eleven in number) are 
unquestionably fine ; and some of them master- 
pieces of art. The Frontispiece, of armorial 
bearings, is charming, and strongly cenfirms 
an idea we have long entertained, that a 
theatre richly and elegantly adorned in this 
style would be the most splendid edifice ever 
seen or fancied, except in fairy tales. 

The literary illustrations consist chiefly of 
descriptions of Fonthill and its noble grounds ; 
observations on English manners ; genealogi- 
cal, tabular, and other memoirs of the ancient 
family of Beckford, with its nearest alliances ; 
and miscellaneous matters, naturally con- 
nected with the subject. All these are clearly 
and ably written ; but after what we stated 
in the outset, we do not feel it necessary to 
swell this notice by quotation. Mr, Britton 
has been permitted, we remark, to publish 
two short poems by the author of Vathek: 
the first of these, A Prayer, we are proud to 
recognise as having appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, as it tells us that we have more than 
once been obliged to this highly-gifted writer 
for anonymous contributions. The other little 
piece is entitled The Last Day, with the epi- 
graph Dies ire, dies illa! and is as follows : 
Hark! heard ye not that deep, appalling sound ? 
Tremble !—for lothe vexed, th’ affrighted ground 
Heaves strong in dread convulsion—streams of fire 
Burst from the vengeful sky—a voice of ire 
Proclaims, “ Ye guilty, wait your final doom : 

No more the silent refuge of the tomb [reigns,— 
Shall ‘screen your crimes, your frailties, Conscience 
Earth needs no other sceptre :—what remains 
Beyond her fated limits, dare not tell ;— 


‘Eternal Justice Judgment !— Heaven '~—Hell !”” 


With this single quotation we again com- 
mend Mr. Britton’s labours,to the lovers and 
romoters of the Fine Arts, Tholigh essen- 
ially loeal, there are’a multitude of citcum- 
stances connected with Fonthill which gene? 


ralize and extend its interest; and it is here 
treated in a manner which carries it out of 
the pale of mere topographical, antiquarian, 
and architectural science into the bounds of 
popular curiosity. 


On the present visitation system and advertised 
sale of effects at the Abbey, we regret to state 
that we have had many disagreable communica- 
tions. Some call upon us to denounce the whole 
asa thing of trick and imposition: our literary 
justice is invoked to save the public from wagou- 
loads of inferior editions scraped together out of 
all the old book shops of London, aud_carried to 
Wiltshire to be sold as Mr. Beckford’s genuine 
library: we are adjured to prove our real love for 
the Arts by warning purchasers against a mass of 
trash, taken down in a similar way, to pass for 
old Masters and valuable pictures ; and even in 
the fanciful rage for virtd, china, old pots, aud 
unique follies, it is asserted that themetropolitan 
refuse of a dozen years’ sales and expositions 
constitutes now the magnificent lumber of Fout- 
hill Abbey. Above all, it is demanded, from a 
certain regard to probity which our Correspon- 
dents do us the honour to ascribe to us, that we 
do our duty by destroying the puffs connected 
with this farce, which have been so profusely in- 
serted in the most widely-cireulated newspapers. 

‘To all these points we briefly answer, that we 
have something better to do than to fight with 
puffs: they are too light to crush, too weak to 
do much mischief, avd too prolific to be anni- 
hilated. With regard to the books incorporated 
for the sale, we believe it is well known that on 
disnosing of the property Mr. Beckford retained 
a night to one-third of his library, and as it can- 
not be doubted but his superior intelligence se- 
lected the best, why it is but a prudent specula- 
tion in the present owner to try to make up for 
that loss and deficiency as well as he can from 
the old stores of the London trade. The same 
observation applies to the paintings, the trinkets, 
and the curiosities. Of these, with a few excep- 
tions, we never entertained a very high opinion ; 
and we are therefore glad to learn that the col- 
lection is so bounteously enriched. 

Thus excusing the salesmen of Fonthill and its 
contents, and leaving it to sensible buyers to do 
what they always should do—exercise a sound 
discretion, and look before they bid, we dismiss 
the troublesome business ; and have only to add, 
that in the Leeds Intelligencer (one of our most 
literary Provincial Journals) of last week we 
read avery forcible exposure of this, as the writer 
describes it, fictitious sale. But, it should be 
observed, that Mr. Christie's excellent Catalogue 
of last year must show so plainly what are really 
Fonthill articles; that no new Auctioneer or Pro- 
prietor could possibly contemplate a deception 
with regard to what has been added. It is there- 
fore absurd to impute any imposition to MrPhil- 
lips on this score; which the simple comparison 
of his and the former Catalogue would detect. 

As a curious fact we may add, that, according 
to report, of which we have no doubt, aboveseven 
thousand pounds was received for .tickets Jast 
year: perhaps about two thousand half guinea 
tickets have been suld this season. 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL, | 


WE may be justly proud of the estitiativh in 
which the talents of British Artists are'Held 


on the Continent, dnd even in Imperial Rone, 
when we learn that Couit Schonber#,” of 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


’ L.—Tne BAYADERE. An Indian Tale. 
There were seventy pillars around the hall, 
Of wreathed gold was each capital, 
And the roof was fretted with amber and gems, 
Such as light kingly diadems ; 
The floor was marble, white as the snow 
Ere its pureness is stained by its fall below : 
In the midst played a fountain, whose starry showers 
Fell like beams on the radiant flowers, 
Whose colours were gleaming, as every one 
Burnt with the kisses just caught from the sun ; 
And vases sent forth their silvery clouds, 
Like those which the face of the young moon 

shrouds, 

But sweet as the breath of the twilight hour 
‘When the dew awakens the rose’s power. 
At the end of the hall was a sunbright throne, 
Rich with every glorious stone ; 
And the-purple canopy over head 
‘Was like the shade o’er the day-fall shed ; 
And the couch beneath was of buds half blown, 
Hued with the blooms of the rainbow’s zone ; 
And round, like festoons, a vine was rolled, 
Whose leaf was of emerald, whose fruit was of gold. 
But, though graced as for a festival, 
There was something sad in that stately hall: 
There floated the breath of the harp and flute-— 
But the sweetest of every music is mute ; 
There are flowers of light and spiced perfume,— 
But there wants the sweetest of breath and of 
And the hall is lone, and the hall is drear, [bloom ; 
For the smiling of woman shineth not here. 
With urns of odour o’er him weeping, 
Upon the couch a youth is sleeping : 
His radiant hair is bound with stars, 

Such as shine on the brow of night, 
Filling the dome with diamond rays, 

Only than his own curls less bright. 
And such a brow and such an eye 
As fit a young divinity ; 
A brow like twilight’s darkening line, 
An eye like morning's first sunshine, 
Now glancing thro’ the veil of dreams 
As sudden light at day-break streams, 
And richer than the mingled shade 
By gem, and gold, and purple made ; 
His orient wings closed o’er his head, 

Like that bird’s, bright with every dye, 
Whose home, as Persian bards have said, 

Is fix’d in scented Araby. 

Some dream is passing o’er him now— 
A sudden flush is on his brow ; 

And from his lip came murmur’d words, 
Low, but sweet as the light lute chords 
When o’er its strings the night winds glide 
To woo the roses by its side. 

He, the fair boy god, whose nest 

Is in thie water-lily’s breast ; 

He of the many-arrowed bow, 

Of the joys that come and go 

Like the leaves, and of the sighs 

Like the winds of suinmer skies, 
Blushes like the birds of spring, 

Soon seen and soon vanishing ; 

He of hopes, and he of fears, 

He of smiles, and he of tears— 

Young Camdeo, he has brought 

A sweet dream of coloured thought, 
One of love and woman's power, 

To Mandalla’s sleeping hour, 

Joylessand dark was his jewelled throne 
When! Mandalla awakened atid found him alone. 
He drunk the perfume that aroutd hit swept, 
"Twas not sweet'as the sigh he trark ‘as hé slept 5 
There ‘wat! mlisic, “bur! whére wag, the yoke, “at 

“Whote thi 


Every pulse in his veins was throbbing still ? 


Dim was the home at his native star 

While the light of woman and love was afar ; 

And lips of the rosebud, and violet eyes 

Are the sunniest flowers in Paradise. 

He veiled the light of his glorious race 

In a mortal’s form and a mortal’s face, 

And ’mid earth’s loveliest sought for one 

Who might dwellin his hall and share in his throne. 
Exd of the First Part. L.E. L. 





PERSIAN MELODIES. 

°T is not the splendor of thy locks uncurled, 

Nor the blue tremble of those beauteous eyes, 
The windows of thy soul, whose brilliant dyes 

Let thro’ thy stainless spirit to the world ; 

Nor the bright roses on thy cheek unfurled, 
Rich with the crimson of autemnal skies, 
When Miby’s * last beam in blushing glory lies 

Neath Halal’s + throne, with thousand stars impearled ; 

Not these can speak thee lovely,—but that pure 
And indescribable serenity,— 

Those looks of fond affection, that ensure 
Thy faith immaculate :—while these I see, 

And know and deel thy virgin smiles endure 
But for myeeif, whom can I love but thee ? 


No. I. 
T reck mot the charms of the damsel of Adan, ¢ 
Nor that eye’s jetty languish beneath her dark 
brow ; 
To me thou'rt a fairer, a lovelier maiden,— 
Oh, Layta, there ’s none can be dearer than 
thou ! 
She ’s like the proud tulip that lifts up its head, 
Than which not a flower more splendidly blows, 





Whose cup like the rose may be blushing with red ; 
But it wants all the fragrance that’s breathed 
by the rose. 


How sweet, in that instant when sleep overtakes 
thee, 
To behold the deep calm of repose in thine air ; 
But far sweeter to me is the one that awakes thee, 
And rouses to life all the loveliness there ; 

For the blossom is brighter by far when the light 
Of the mombeam awakes it and opens its cup, 
Than when "t is grown chill in the breath of the 

night, 
And the curtains of slumber have folded it up. 


There 's a beauty that’s outward, whose glory ’s 
soon ended, beguile ; 
Like the false gleam of morning § that shines to 
There’s another glows inly, by nothing transcended, 
*Tis this that gives birth to the soul of a smile. 
If the bloom of that cheek, where those outward 
hues shine, 
Can yield but a moment of pleasure to me, 
Oh think what a heaven of delight must be mine, 
When IJ find them both, Lay4a, united in thee ! 


No. I, 
Spirit of yon lovely star, 
Sleeping-in thy silver car, 
Oh! that thy repose were mine,— 
Dweller in that holy shrine! 


Sleep, O Spirit ! be thy rest 

But with dreams of pieasure blest, 
Dreams of those delightful hours 
Spent in Love’s enchanted bowers ; 


Dreams of those impassioned songs 
Raptured Echo’s voice prolongs, 

Caught up from som? lover's sivell, 
Breathing more than Love can tell, 


Me, when Slumber’s curtains rise 
Softly o'er my aching eyes, 

Me far other dreams oppress, 
Dreams of terror and distress : 


* The Sun. + The.Moon. 
> The Haris, or damsels of Paraitise. 








? Aliuding ‘to the false twilight which precedes the 
real one in Eastern climates, 





Now I view my lover's bark 
Tossing in the tempest dark— 
His, who long has found a grave 
Deep in Umman’s|| foaming wave. 
Now his cheek to mine he presses, 
Now he bathes it in my tresses ; 
Oh, how bright may sorrow seem,— 
Lo, I wake,—’tis all a dream ! 
Farewell, Spirit! I must weep, 
While thy soul is hushed in sleep 5 
When thy peaceful calin I see, 
Think how I must envy thee! 
Brighton, G. B.H. 
1 The Persian Gulf, 





BIOGRAPHY. 

ROBERT BLOOMFIELD 
Tus poet, born at Honington, Suffolk, it 
1766, raised himseit into consideration by his 
talent, and was justly considtred a8 an txtras 
ordinary man, We are freé to tonfess that 
though we have admired Mahy of his prodne: 
tions, we never could estimate them so highly 
as did some of his encomiasts. Yet they were 
wonderful. No critic had ajust right to try 
them by the standard which oletation and ré- 
finement has erected for poetry, BLovmFishi 
had neither education nor refineliént. He 
was a farmer’s boy ;—tot the plonghman of 
Scotland, the Bitrns, so grounded in all the 
essentials of mind as many of the lower orders 
of that country are from the parochial and 
excellent system of tuition as to render every 
attainment possible ;—he was the farmer's 
boy of England,—one of as ignorant and un- 
couth a class as ever native acuteness ant 
ambitious intellect dignified by raising out of 
it—an example of genius overcoming every 
difficulty. 

It was ludicrously said of St. Denis’ walks 
ing withont uis head, C’est le premier pas qui 
coute: in any case parallel to BLoomMFIELD's, 
or even analogous to it, it may be said with 
melancholy, thongh triumphant truth, c'est lé 
premier pus qui coute. It is a stratge spe- 
culation to imagine, net so much how a rude, 
letterless rustic originally conceives those 
ideas which lift him ont of his sphere, but how 
they force him into notice— 

** Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Millions of men, in all ranks of life, have felt. 
aspirations, and have possessed faculties too, 
toimake themselves immortal ; but few ofthese 
millions have been able to burst the cerements 
of circumstance and accident. In the low 
condition to which BLoomriecp belonged, the 
obstacles are inconceivably greater than in 
middle life. Give me a_resting-plice 
for my lever, and I will move the world,” 
said the ancient philosopher ;—the lowly bard 
has to find the appui as well as the force, 
and he must be more than an Archimedes e:e 
he can ‘* move the world.” 

When BLoomFieLy attracted notice and 
countenance we are not informed; but he had 
come to London as a shoemaker, and was 
settled here, we believe, when his first Poem, 
The Farmer's Boy, was published, about 1800, 
If we remember rightly, Mr. Capel Lofft was 
his Mecenas, and contribnted essentially to. 
the popular reception of this Poem. It ex- 
cited much attention, and like all marvels in 
this country, filled the month of Fame jor a 
time, But we know not what its author was 
fit forin a commercial nation—he was suffered 
to live ‘scantily, and to die in poverty. Yet 
we think something was done “for him’ by 
someone, We remember seeing him at a 
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desk in the Inner Temple Lane, delivering 
out law papers, or documents : it was one of 
those public: offices (congenial: tu poetry ty 
where the clerks did a certain formal drud- 
gery ina dark chamber, from nine a.m. to a 
jate evening hour, at a salary of from sixty to 
ninety, or alhnndred pounds ayear, We never 
saw BLOOMFIELD but there ; and as we were 
not hardened critics then, our soul revolted 
at the sight. 

Rural Tales, &c. were published in 1802 ; 
Good Tidings, two years after; Wild Flowers, 
two years after that ; The Banks of the Wye, 
in 1811; and recently, compositions which 
we lamented sincerely we could not justly 
praise in the Literary Gazette. They were 
the fitful gleams of wasted genius. 

BLooMFteLp died on Tuesday the 19th inst. 
at Shefford, in Bedfordshire, atter a long and 
painful illness. 

We are not the wild encouragers of every 
precocious and abortive demonstration of hu- 
man genius; and therefore we may with 
more effect conclude that in our opinion 
Ronert BLooMFteLD, the Farmer's Boy, was 
an extraordinary instance of natural endow- 
ments overcoming the mightiest oppression 
of cireumstances, and achievinz a high and 
lasting honour. 





‘SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BARLEY-CORN CLUB.—NO, VI. 


Continuing the.conversation mentioned in my 
last, one of us observed that no hobby is more 
obtrusive and overbearing than that of the pro- 
jector, or system-mouger, who takes credit fora 
larger share of common sense than is distributed 
among the rest of mankind. By dint of assurance 
he rarely fails to find disciples credulous enough 
to repose implicit faith in his sophisms, however 
absurd they may be. One of these self-elected 
dictators of opinion was the late Count Filoso- 
fastro, who came over to this country to revive 
and diffuse the doctrines of Pythagoras concern- 
iug transmigration, and wrote a thick quarto 
exposing the evils resulting from animal food, and 
showing the physical, moral, and inteilectual 
advantages of vegetable diet. 

Harry Page. His publisher, Mr. Jasper Phebus 
Dawkins, was so thoroughly converted by the 
perusal of the work in manuscript, that he in- 
stantly interdicted the consumption of roast becf 
aud tallow-candles in his household; and sent’a 
circularto his country correspondents, announcing 
that for the future he must decline all orders for 
schoul-books and other publications bound in calf 
or vellum. 

Flinders, Jasper soon outshone his preceptor. 
By subsisting on cabbage and watergruel he un- 
derwent a change of constitution which, I dare 
say, Dr. Toddy might satisfactorily define, on 
being informed that its consequence was a series 
of sublime and ingenious systems. He overthrew 
the -Newtonian theory at a breath, and spun 
another which connected every object in the uni- 
verse, from a comet to a caterpillar, in one har- 
monious-concatenation of primary, secondary, 
and subordinate movements ; aud hie’ was only 
prevented by the difficulty of determining why 
the action of the heartis less:voluntary than that 
of the lungs, from developing the occult: principle 
of vitality, and recouciling the andmaly of death 
to his uuiversal law of motion,, 

Capt. Sandys. Then he may speedily have the 
houour, of solving the eeaclonedic question 
proposed ‘by Rabelais to the Sorbunne: * Utrwn,, 
ule grammiaire’ historique et nieteorique conten- 
dentes de lear anterionté et postesiorité, par la 
triade: des articles, pend t trouver quelque 
ligne) on. caractéve' de dears ehironiqaes, ‘sus ‘la 
palme  Zenenique:’! « Bat enough / df! system’ 
nyongers.. -1t,will_be ab easy: and pleasant step to 
bee ta ) the, maze.of, philosophy. tothe lawns 
a Claes Of try. Which, ofrour living) bards: 
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rides his hippogriff with the bravest grace at 
present ? ‘ 

E. Stukeley, 1 fancy they are all either dis- 
mounted or becoming weary of the sport. 

Marry Page. They are most of them past their 
prime; and when a man begins to get bald-pated, 
pursy, and nervous, it is high time for him to sue 
out a divorce from ** immortal verse,” and aspire 
to rational prose, A poct in a wig is no longer 
endurable, Besides, in these days of contention 
and party-spirit, the trade of poet is too laborious 
for human strength to pursue. What with writing 
for himself, propitiating or defending his friends, 
and vilipending his enemies, a wight must exer- 
cise at once the triple functions of bard, critic, 
and politician. ‘The first of these being the most 
difficult and least profitable, must of course be 
soonest dispensed with. A man should be ex- 
empt from doing homage to the Muses, as well 
as from serving in the militia, after five-and-forty. 

Flinders, Fame must be a much cheaper com- 
modity than heretofore, else, 1 cannot guess how 
one-third of them ever came to be called poets. 
With their maudlin and endless twaddle about 
the Elizabethan age, they are as destitute of valid 
claims to the praise of originality as the wits of 
Queen Aune’s time—a flock of mere imitators! 
What say you, George? | am sorry L asked such 
a question, though; for whenever this subject is 
broached you never seem to know when to have 
done with it. 

Vaughan, Sir, must own myself, with Doctor 
Morosophus, to be an optimist in my notions of 
modern poetry. If the sons of song are at present 
niute, it is because they have sung themselves to 
sleep under the umbrageous canopy of their own 
well-won bays. Sir, the sarcastic proviso of 
Porson on a certain occasion is realized— Milton 
and Shakspeare ave forgotten. ‘* Cedite, Romani 
scriptores, cedite Graii!”’ That is to say, ** Jobn 
Dryden and ‘Thomas Gray, hide your diminished 
heads!” Mr. Wordsworth has eclipsed you and 
your masters. In publishing as a specimen of an 
intended national poem, to be called the Recluse, 
its destined second part, the Excursion, he has 
hastened, more majorum, in medias res; has 
soared beyond the empyrean; and in making a 
hero of @ pedlar, may be truly said to have per- 
formed * things unatiempted yet..in prose or 
rhyme.” Lord Byron, layimg under tribute both 
the moderns and the ancients, and blending the 
peculiarities of Juvenal with those of Tom Kil- 
ligrew, leaves nothing to be wished for ; and 
Mr. Southey having founded his fame on the 
basis of three epic poems, has exhibited, for the 
benefit of fature bards, the force of the English 
hexameter iu a most exemplary effusion. I 
might multiply examples, ad infinitum if it were 
necessary, to prove that the great poets of our 
day are idle, only because no more fields are left 
for them to conquer. 

Musing on this glorious, though melancholy 
truth, and reflecting on the mass of approved 
talent now rusting in obscurity, Lone day formed 
a project, of which I was almost tempted to offer 
a brief outline through the medium of the public 
prints, for the consideration of the higher powers, 
te occurred to me, that in the present crisis 


of European affairs, which is perhaps the nine 


hundred aud ninety-ninth crisis since the reign 
of Charlemagne, the interests of Great Britain 





ought to be furthered by an accession of strenyth 
to her diplomatic corps on the Continent. ‘This | 
[ inferred might be effected, if she would only | 
consent to give the most unequivocal proofs of 
her desire to maintain the peace of Europe, by 
appointing those men of peace, her living poets, 
tothe rank of ambassadors'to the different courts. | 
Conformably to. this projét, Mr. Coleridge, having | 
been ei eae pertumed, put into training, and 

raised to the: peerage under the title of Baron | 
Coleridge, should be sentin a frigate toSt. Peters- | 
burg, on a special mission tothe’ /nyperor Alex- | 
ander. The principal object of this inission would } 
be to neutralize any dreams of universal dominion 
which might have 
autocrat by Madanie Krudener,; and this our poet, 
with his ‘so potent art,” would soon elfect, 


; Variety, from the wild aid itregular rha Hon yf, 


| Journpls, 
en infysed into the cay of phe | 


either by plunging the Imperial patient into “the 
blue depths” and abysses of the ideal world, or 
by involving him in a cloud of mystificaticn. 
Mr. Wordsworth should be prevailed on to under= 
take a very confidential legation for the purpose 
of converting the Pope, with certain assurances 
of personal aggrandizement in case of success, 
** Cardinal Wordsworth” would sound quite as 
well as ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey ;” and on a future 
vacancy in the see, he might assume the tiara 
with the title of Pope ZJnnocent the Fourteenth. 
Mr. Southey, leaving unfinished his amplified 
History of the Peninsular War, should be ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Indies,—there being little doubt 
that in his zeal to reconcile the unhappy dif- 
ferences between the mother countries and their 
colonies, he would achieve a marvel in diplomacy 
analogous to that by which Kehama multiplied 
his own presence, and invaded Padalon by nine 
approaches at the same moment. Sir Walter 
Scott should proceed in great splendour to Vi- 
enna, and calm the Emperor Francis’s horror 
of revolutions by the harmless and easy experi- 
ment of regenerating the literature of-Germany. 
Mr. Samuel Rogers should repair to Berlin to 
awaken the mind of Frederick William to the 
Pleasures of Memory ; and Mr. Campbell, Resi- 
dent at Washington, should diffuse the Pleasures 
of Hope among the citizens of the United States, 
Mr. George Crabbe should be placed near the 
King of the Netherlands, to impart to his Majesty 
a new sense of the charms of Dutch and Flemish 
painting ; and Mr. Joha Wilson, the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, should ‘* try conclusions” 
with his lenganeal and long-headed Majesty of 
Sweden. Mr. Thomas Moore, as British minister 
at the Tuileries, would doubtless be a constant 
and a welcome guest at the Horatian suppers of 
** Le Grand Restaurateur ;” but Lord Byron, in 
his destined mission to Constantinople as media- 
tor between the Greeks aud ‘Turks, would have a 
delicate and arduous part to act. ‘The rumours 
preceding his arrival would create a tumult 
among the Sultanas; the harem, aye, the whole 
seraglio, would be in mutiny ;, some tremendons 
insurrection of the Janizaries would ensue; and 
next morning perhaps his Lordship would be 
discovered seated cross-legged, 4 la ‘Turque, on 
the throne of the Sultan, aud calmly smoking his 
pipe while they proclaimed hint Emperor ot re- 
volted Islam by the title of Arimanes the First. 

The minor pocts might be distributed with 
advantage among the minor states. Barry Corn- 
wall, for instance, might be employed, or reside 
wholly unemployed, at the court of Tuscany ; 
and the Ettrick Shepherd might rub his elbow 
and disclose his tusks to some priuce of the ci- 
devant Rhenish confederacy— 

** While boozing dramly German water 
‘To make himsel’ look fair and fatter.” 

By the efforts, or even by the mere presence of. 
these poetical ambassadors and envoys,-a@ virtual 
invitation would be given to the different powers 
to make a similar selection of foreign mivisters 
on their parts, and the peace of the world.would 
be secured beyond a possibility of disturbance, 
Preparatory to the opening and close of every 
session of parliament, our Ministér for Forei 
Affairs, himselt a poet, would be enabled to Sub- 
mit to His Majesty a mostinteresting and anitising | 
series of state papers, containing energetic as- 
surances of the cordial, co-operation of \all:the 
Continental states in. maintaining the, repase and 
tranquillity of Europe, , ‘These assyrayces would) 
be couched mostly it rhyme, of. every, possible, 
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oratory that has heretofore 
relinquished as obsolete by 


vailed, would be 
except the plodding 


financiers and political economists, whose pain- 
filly methodized dissertations would have an 
effect only the more ludicrous in the way of con- 
trast, because those sages, like Moliére’s Beur- 


geois Gentilhomme, 5 
ing it. 





Haymarket THEATRE.—‘“‘ Ecce Iterum” 
— Another French Piece. — ‘I'll see no 
more.” What can be the reason that we are 
never, by any chance, invited to sit down to 
a good, homely, English Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, rich, solid, and substantial; but are 
always doomed to find, in lieu of it, the soup 
maigre of French cookery ?—a trifle dressed 
in a hundred different ways, light of diges- 
tion indeed, but failing to satisfy the crav- 
ings of appetite, and literally sending us 
empty away. Where is the genuine spirit of 
drollery that once animated O’Keefe ? Where 
the broad vein of native humour, that here- 
tofore dwelt in the person of the younger 
Colman? Where the buoyant and sparkling 
dialogue of Foote and Garrick? Are they 
for ever fled? And are we only to speak of 
them as things that have been? We hope 
not; and, notwithstanding the present bar- 
renness and desolftion, look for better and 
for merrier evenings. We were led into 
this train of reflection by a Piece, called 
Fish out of Water, that was produced at this 
Theatre: on Tuesday last—a French Farce 
in all its native absurdity; a mixture, or ra- 
ther, to adopt the language of the Piece it- 
self, a hotch-potch of diplomacy and cookery 
—where house stewards hire secretaries of 
legation, as they would footmen; and am- 
bassadors are seen conversing familiarly with 
cooks. The incidents were improbable, with- 
out being ridiculous; the dialogue rich only 
in extracts from Mrs. Glasse and Dr. Kitch- 
ener, and, consequently, to any but a French- 
man, or a professed gourmand, perfectly un- 
intelligible; and indeed the whole dish, 
when brought to table, but little relished by 
the audience. In fact, so inveterately did 
the author, or the adapter, or the translator, 
or by whatever name he may be called, stick 
to the culinary system, that he made his 
heroine, the Envoy’s daughter, sing a bra- 
vura, the subject of which was venison and 
the pleasures of field sports. Liston did his 
utmost, and was dressed “‘ a merveille ;” and 
the other performers lent their best exertions 
to complete the savoury (insipid) entertain- 
ment, 

EnGuish Opera House.—This Theatre is 
going on swéepingly, with a great and amns- 
ing variety of entertainments. Mathews, 
in himself a monopological giant, has not 
only done his Dili » as crammed with 
passengers as the House is crammed with 
spectators, but has-played Mingle in the Bee- 
hive ;» Buskin, iw-Kitlmg no Murder; and 
Sheity, ih the Hightaid Reel: while Miss 
Kelly lias performed several uf her most ef- 
fective parts; and Wrench has bustled ; and 
Miss Holda attracted Visitors; and Wal- 
lack been sententious ; amd Cooke raised the 
blue devils; -aud | Bar dispelled! them ; 
and Pearman ‘and ‘Broadhurst 3 and a 
damn other actors and actrees hlled up, 

ir drama *. .o he. chief novel- 
ties he ahaa Too Curious by Half,or Mar-| 
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her excellent Comedy of The Busybody ; and 
the Highland Reel aforesaid. 

The comedy of Marplot in Lisbon is mere- 
ly a continuation of the adventures of two 
or three of the characters of the Busy Body, 
in the capital of Portugal. Here we find the 
hero getting into the same scrapes through 
his inveterate curiosity, and involved in 
the same dangerous consequences as in the 
former scene of his adventures. Charles, 
who is now married to Isabinda; an English 
colonel, a sort of Colonel Breton ; a jealous 
husband ; a brother-in-law of that husband, 
sudden and quick in quarrel; and three or 
four ladies all upon the look out for gallantry 
and love, make up the dramatis persone. Mr. 
Planché, the author of the present trans- 
formation, deserves our thanks; for, al- 
though the fair writer did not come precisely 
under the description of those dramatists of 
Charles’s days, in whose plays, as our great 
moralist observed, ‘‘ Intrigue was plot, ob- 
scenity was wit ;” yet she succeeded them in 
their career, and still retained more intrigue 
and licentiousness of manners in all her pro- 
ductions, than can be tolerated upon the stage 
at the present day; and consequently many 
very entertaining comedies are wholly lost to 
the theatre. In its present form, the incidents 
are so altered and arranged, and the lan- 
guage.so depurated as not to give offence to 
the nicest ear, whilst, at the same time, we 
can enjoy all that there is of humour and ex- 
travagance in the original. The concluding 
incident, indeed, of poor Marplot's being 
thrown into the fountain, is Mr.Planché’s own, 
and told, as it created a hearty laugh. Wrench, 
in the leading character, exhibited all the 
unfortunate itching of his nature to know 
other people’s concerns, with the happiest 
effect ; and the other parts, both male and 
female, were adequately sustained by the 
rest of the company. 

On Thursday, Mr. Pearman was ill, and 
Miss Dance overturned, so that this novelty 
could not be repeated : but we had the High- 
land Reel, in which Bartley, Mathews, and 
Kelly kept the house in the loudest good 
humour by their admirable acting. 


THe Wapeti.—These beautiful animals 
are now four in number. It is a pity that 
the youngest is, like the first native of this 
country, a male. It is, however, a prett 
creature, about the size of a tolerable calf; 
while its elder brother is assuming all the 
majesty of horns, and is nearly as big as the 
doe. The original deer are in the highest 
condition, and the appearance of the whole 
so magnificent, as to add much to the wish 
that the breed may be naturalized in Eng- 
land. They have been sent to Bristol. 





VARIETIES. 

Yorthern ition.—The Plymouth Ga- 
zette states that the Lord Exmouth, Captain 
Barrett, on the 4th ult., in lat. 44° 2’ N., 
long. 27° W. picked up a bottle covered with 
barnacles, and containing the following inclo- 
sare :—“‘ North Polar Expedition, Jan. 7, 1822. 
—This bottle was sent adrift. in the North 
Polar Sea, by the officers of the North Polar 
Expedition, being then frozen up five degrees 
West of Meliville Island.—All well,” 

It appears from Records found in the 
Tower, that the Kings of England did not 
siga their initials at the bottom of royal do- 
caments previous to Henry vi. Until bis 
time they placed them at the top, 





———— 

A}mass of Chancery Records, belongi 
the last half of the fifteenth contionn tere 
been found in the Tower, and arranged in 
proper order. 

niversity of Halle.—A Dutchman of the 
name of Losthausen has been publicly exhi- 
biting for money at Berlin two young Chinese 
who show a great deal of intelligence, and 
who possessed no other means of living in 
Europe. The King purchased their liberty 
and has sent them to the University of Halle, 
where they will study the living languages of 
Europe, and teach their own. 

Fossils.—Some bones of an extraordinary 
size, which, it is believed, are those of a 
mammoth, have just been discovered in an 
argillaceous bed, on the banks of the Necker, 
near Stuttgard. 

Warsaw.—At the commencement of the 
present year, anew Journal was commenced 
at Warsaw, especially dedicated to the ladies, 
under the title of ‘* The Courier ; or Journal 
of Literature,the Arts,Fashion,and Novelty.” 

China.—In a letter from Pekin, dated the 
22d of February,it is stated that the learned 
Mandarin, Sunk Tadjin, has had the honour 
to present to the Emperor his work on the 
Provinces of Tartary, recently ocenpied by 
the Chinese troops. 

Arabic Allegory. — A French translation, 
with notes, by M. Garcin de Tassy, has just 
been published at Paris, of ‘‘ The Birds and 
the Flowers,” an Arabic moral allegory, by 
Azzeddin Elmocadessi ; one of the most en- 
thusiastic members of the mystical sect of the 
Sofys. The object of it is to inculcate an 
ardent love of the Divine Being; and for 
that purpose, the author gives to every object 
of creation, in succession, a tongue ; in order 
that it may vent its ecstasy in the language of 
adoration. The work abounds with poetical 
beauty ; and the translator’s notes are very 
interesting. 

Literary Fund.—A French journal mentions 
the donation so liberally presented by M. de 
Chateaubriand to our Literary Fund Society, 
(which, however, it states erroneously at 2 or 
3000 francs, the sum being fifty pounds ;) and 
adds, that by a noble reciprocity, 

Se serait-ou flatté 
D’effacer Albion en générosité— 
the Society has charged itself with the pen- 
sion of 100 crowns to a descendant of Cor- 
neille’s, which retrenchments had caused to 


be stopped by the French Government. This’ 


also must be a mistake, as this. admirable 
charity relieves literary distress by gifts as 
necessity requires, but never by pensions, 

The First Consul had long since broken off 
with Moreau, who was entirely governed by 
his wife. “‘ This, said the Emperor, is always 
a great misfortune, because a man in that 
case is neither himself nor his wife, he is 
nothing.” —Las Cases’ Journal. 

It is a curious fact, that in Seneca’s Medea, 
the chorus distinctly predicts the discovery 
of America, which took place 1400 years 
after that drama was written. In the passage 
here alluded to, it is said, “ A new Tiphys, 
a son of the earth, will, in ages to come, dis- 
cover remote regions towards the west, and 
Thule will no longer be the extremity of the 
universe.” *—Jbid. 





Pocewe venient annis 
Szcula seris, quibis Oceanus 
Vincula rerum Jaxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
at orbes, nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


End of the Chorus of the 2d Act, 
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ree more Cantos of Don Juan were pub- 
lished yesterday, and such stuff, as we grudge 
oar shilling for. Why, we may mention on a 


ee dairiden Language. — In a letter 
from the American Agent at the Cape, pub- 
lished in the newspapers, it is stated that 
certain black children, who had formerly 
been at the settlement and received some 
instruction, but had since been with the na- 
tives, were returned ‘all much uncivilized !”’ 

Moses and the Arts.—M. Hufragel, the au- 
thor of a work just published at Frankfort, 
called “ Moses as he has painted himself in 
the Pentateuch,” among other whimsical as- 
sertions, maintains that Moses established a 
School of Arts at the feot of Mount Sinai, of 
which however he allows that no traces exist! 

A Major Longbow. — At the time when 
Mathews is making the world laugh with his 
Longbow stories, the following parallel may 
amuse :—** A friend, (says the relator,) lately 
returned from abroad, calling on me one 
morning, I inquired if he had seen any thing 
very particularly interesting in his travels? 
Hereplied ‘ No; with the exception, perhaps, 
of a citrions mode they have in Siberia of pro- 
ciring the skin of the Sable. Their fur is in 
tlie greatest perfection in the depth of win- 
ter, at which time the hunter proceeds to the 
forest armed with a pitcher of water, and 
some carrion-meat ; he deposits the bait at 
the foot, and climbs himself to the top of a 
high tree, As soon as the animal, attracted 
by the scent, arrives, the man drops some 
water on his tail, and it instantaneously be- 
comes frozen to the ground! On which, de- 
scending from his elevation with incredible 
rapidity, his pursuer with a sharp knife cuts 
him transversely on the face. The Sable, from 
the excess of pain, taking an extraordinary 
spring forward, runs off, and (his tail being 
fast to the ground) out of his skin, of course, 
leaving it a prey to the hunter!!’ Upon 
expressing a slight doubt as to the probabi- 
lity of this mode of skinning the animals, my 
friend assured me that he never could have 
believed it had he not frequently beheld it 
himself.” 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 

Rogg’s Three Perils of Woman, 12mo.3 vols. 21s.—Las 
Cases’ Journal, Parts 7 & 8, 21s. English; 18s. French. 
—Brady’s Life of Guzman D’Alfarache, 2d edit. 3 vols. 
12mo. 1is.—Memoirs of a Greek Young Lady, post Svo. 
10s, 6d. English ; 10s. 6d. French.—Collins’s Spanish 
Proverbs, 12mo. 8s.—Bridge’s Reply to Wilberforce, 
8vo. 28 —Rouge et Noir, the Academicians of 1823, 
]2mo. 8s.—Wright’s Guide to Giants Cause way, 12mo. 
6s.—Hill’s Essays on Ancient Greece, 2d edit. 12mo. 7s. 
—Quentin Durward, 2d edit. 3 vols. Sv. Ll. 11s. 6d.— 
French Classics (Numa Pompilius,) 2 vols. 18mo. 6s.— 
East India Military Calendar, 4to. 2/. 10s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


To ARTISTS.—To be Disposed of imme- 
diately, the Business of a DRAWING MASTER 
about to decline Teaching.—The connexion of Schools 
and Families is of the highest respectability, and has 
been established upwards of Thirty Years. Itis situated 
in avery superior Neighbourhood, within a few hours 
ride of London. A thorough and general knowledge of 
the Art (particularly of Sketching from Nature) would 
be indispensable ; Portrait or Miniature Painting highly 
desirable. A liberal Premium will be required. 
Address T. W. at Messrs. Rowney & Forster’s, Rath- 
bone-place, London.—Letters (post paid) with real 
name and address, will alone be attended to. 
YO BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 


—To be Disposed of, and entered on ir di 





a 
Ta Lvol. 8vo. with a Map and Portrait, price 7s. 

THE MILITARY EXPLOITS, &c. &c. of 
DON JUAN MARTIN DIEZ, the Empecinado, 
who first commenced, and then organized, the System 
of Guerilla Warfare in Spain; to which is added, that 
Chieftain’s celebrated Representation to the King of 

Spain. Translated by AGENERAL OFFICER. 


London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old 
Bond-street. 





In Svo. price Ms. 

RAMBLES ABROAD, or Observations on 
the Continent; made during the Summers of the 
Years 1816, 1817, & 1818, in Excursions through part 
of the North of France, the Low Countries, along the 

Rhine, and the Prussian Frontier. 
“ Neither have I the scholar’s melancholy, which is 
emulation; but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 





~ a9 
an old-established BOOKSELLING and PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS, situated in the preferable part of 
Fleet-street, and where an excellent Business has been 
carried on for the last Forty Years. The Shop hasa 
good mahogany showy front, and is neatly fitted inside, 
with an excellent stock of modern Books, tastily se- 
lected ; part of the Household Furniture may be taken. 
The Proprietor is compelled to retire, from ill health, 
Further particulars may be had, by applying at 2, Poul- 
try, or 8, Burton-street, Bond. street. 
In 4to. price les. 
PRACTICAL HINTS on COMPOSITION 
in PAINTING. Illustrated by numerous exam- 
ples from the great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. By JOHN BURNET. 
London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old 
Bond-street. 


(CONCORDA NCE to the BIBLE.—Messrs. 

Rivington respectfully inform the Subscribers to the 
Family Bible, edited by Dr. D’Oyly and Bishop Mant, 
that they have lately published a CONCORDANCE, 
compiled by the Rev. J. W. Bellamy, Rector of St. Mary, 
Abchurch, and Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School; to which is prefixed, a Geographical Index, 
with the Caleridar and Table of Lessons. It is printed 
in Quarto, and may be bound up with the Bible above 
mentioned, or any other of a similar size, price 5s. 
few Copies are printed in Royal 4to. price 7s. 

St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo-place. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Royal Society of Literature. 

By.G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, price 2s.6d. 
A DISSERTATION on the AGE of HO- 

MER, his Writings and Genius; and on the state 
of Religion, Society, Learning, and the Arts, dufing 
that period; being the Prize Question proposed by the 
Royal Society of Literature, for His Majesty’s Premium 
of One Hundred Guineas for the best Dissertation on 
the above subject. 
PPHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE tor 

Sept. 1, will contain :—The Last Man, by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq.— On Mr. Irving’s Orations.—British 
Galleries of Art, No.8, Knowle Park.—Table ‘Talk, 
No. 8, On the Old Age of Artists.—Civic Sports, by the 
Author of the Bachelor’s Thermometer; and about 
twenty other Original Articles, exclusive of the usual 
Varieties in Art, Science, general Literature, the 
Drama, Politics, and Commerce. 

N.B. The Numbers that were out of print having 
been reprinted, this work may now be had from its 
commencement in January 1821, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. It may also be exported to Frietids 
abroad, by applying to the General Post Office, or to 
any local Postmaster ——Printed for Henry Colburn 
& Co. Conduit-street; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

AUGUST. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday ... 7| from 51 to 62|29-79 to 29°78 
Friday...... 8] from 51 to 64/29°76 to 29°73 
Saturday.... 9} from 44 to 56)29°81 to 30:00 
Sunday ... .,10) from 49 to 63|30°01 to 29°88 
Monday .. ..11) from 46 to 73/29°94 to 29-92 
Tuesday.. ...12) from 57 to 75|29°88, to 29°83 
Wednesday. .13| from 54 to 73\ 29°67 to 29°55 

Prevailing winds, W. and SW.—Generally 

cloudy and showery. Heavy rain on the 9th and 
10th.—Rain fallen ,4 of an inch. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ We are afraid that Yrnah Yliab’s paper, not being 
in time, has been destroyed. 

“Lines to a Daisy’ are. most Lack-a-deisical.— 
Those to Jane are Fustian. 
If P. has more irons in the fire, we advise him to put 
bis Poems along with them, as we have put that sent 
to us in qurs, 











BLACKWOOD’sS EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. LXXIX. for August 1823. 
Contents :—I. History of the Garden of Plants, Paris 
—II. Pococurante—III. On the Pluckless School of 
Politics, No. I.—IV. The Rev. Mr, Irving’s Orations— 
V. Quin’s Visit to Spain in 1822 and 1823—VI. Las 
Cases’ Journal of the Private Life and Conversation of 
Napoleon at St. Helena—VII. Napoleon’s Memoirs— 
VIII, Letter from a Contributor in the Sulks—IX. The 
Tory, No. 2.—X. A Scots Mummy. Jn a Letter from 
James Hogg—XI. London Oddities and Outlines, No. 2. 
—The Kev. Mr. Irving—XI1L. Parisian Sketches, No. I. 
—XIII. New Ear Trumpet. In a Letter from Thomas 
Morison, M.D.—XIV. The Parson’s Visitor, a Lyrical 
Ballad—XV. ‘The late Whig Attacks on the Lord Chan- 
cellor—XVI. Letters of Timothy Tickler, Esq. to 
Eminent Literary Characters, No. 8. On the last Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, and Things in General— 
XVII. Noctes Ambrosian®, No.2. Mr. North’s Lecture 
on “ ‘The’ Choice; ” a Poem recently written by Leigh 
Hunt, a Convert, and Vice Poet Laureate to Black- 
“Printed tor Wis, Blackwood, Banting; end 'T. Cac 
inted for Wm. Black woo rgb; and T, Ca- 
dell, Strand, Loudon, ; "™ 





pounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, 
and indeed the sundry contemplation of my Travels, 
in which my often rumination wraps me in a most hu- 
morous sadness.”—As You Like It. 
London: Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old 
Bond-street. 
In Svo. illustrated with a Plate, price 7s, bds. 
PRISON LABOUR, &c.—CorREsPonD- 
ENCE and COMMUNICATIONS addressed to 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, concerning the Introduction of 
TREAD-MILLS into PRISONS ; with other matters 
connected with the subject of PRISON DISCIPLINE, 
By SIR JOHN COX HIPPISLEY, Bart. D.C.L. F.R. 
and A.S. a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 
Sold by G. & W. Nicol, Pall Mall; Rivingtons, Wa- 
terloo-place; Hatchard, Piccadilly; and Rodwell & 
Martin, New Bond-street. 


Just published, by Longman, Hurst, & Co. Paternos- 
ter-row, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 11. bds. a Second and 
very improved Edition of 

GUZMAN D’ALFARACHE, or the Spa- 

nish Rogue. 
Translated by JOHN HENRY BRADY. 

“ This translation is executed with considerable spi- 
rit and great fidelity."—Monthty Mag.——“ This is one 
of the most amusing books we know.”’—Europ. Mag. 
——* This is a very splendid translation.”—Lit. Chron. 
——* Many will peruse with pleasure the repeated vil- 
lanies of this roguish adventurer, because they are 
united with much dry humour and keen remark.’’— 

Gentleman’s Mag 
Lackington’s Catalogue, Part 111. 
Price 2s. sewed, the Third Part of a 











(CATALOGUE of the most extensive Stock 

of New and Second Hand Books on Sale in thia 
Country; containing the Classes— Poetry and the 
Drama—Architecture, Painting, &c¢.—Music—Mathe- 
matics, Military and Naval Science—Mechanic Arts— 
Medicine, Surgery, &c.—Chemistry, Natural History, 
Geology and Mineralogy, Nees Entomology, Or- 

, 


nithology, Agriculture, Gardening 
the French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Languages, 
now offered to the Public at very moderate Prices, by 

Harding, Mavor, & Lepard, (Lackington’s) Finsbury- 
square, London. 

*,* Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
chased or exchanged on very liberal ‘Terms. 

Parts I, & If. may be had, price 2g. each. 


The 3d and 4th vols. of 
"THE HERMIT ABROAD. B 
brated Author of “ The Hermit in 
** Hermit in the Country.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street, 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
1. The Hermit in London, 4th edit. com- 
prised in 3 vols, 2ls. 
A few Copies of Vols. IV. & V. may be had to com- 
plete the first Edition, 12s. 
2. The Hermit in the Country. 3d edit. 
comprised in 3 vols. 21s. 
A few Copies of the 4th vol. may be had to complete 
the first edition, 7s. 
. The Percy Anecdotes Complete, 
With a new Set of engraved Titles, a general Index, 
and upwards of Forty Portraits, 
HE PERCY ANECDOTES, Original 
and Select. By SHOLTO and REUBEN PERCY, 
Brotiers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 
Among the subjects of the Work are, Atiecdotes of 
the Senate, Conviviality, Ingenuity, &c. &c. embellish. 
. with + oonng ee a hay ht. Hon. George Canning, 
omas Moore - John Rennie, Esq, and 
other distinguished tnaividuale “— a 
The above Work is completed in 4) Parts, andGe- 


neral Index, &c... Each Part is, complete in ii 
a Portrait, and ve ee ~ panne 
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in 3 vols, Post Bvo. 2d edit. price 1. Ms. 6d. bds. 
UENTIN DURWARD. By the Author 
of Waverley, Peveril of the Peak, &c. &c. 
Printed for ‘W Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 
Harst, Robinson, & Co. 9, Cheapside, & 8, Pali-Mall, 


Just published, 
LYRICAL POEMS. By WM. NIXON. 
Consisting of Ballads, Songs, and Lyrical Poems. 
Printed by C. Bentham, Eustace-street, Dublin; and 
to be had of Ogle, Dancan, & Co. London; E. Smith 
& Co. Liverpool; and of all the Booksellers of the 
United Kingdom. 


Biography.—Revised and  nlarged to the present Time 
ice It. 5s, bds. or il. 8s. bound and lettered, 
A UNIVERSAL BLOGRAPHICAL DIC. 
TIONARY, including every Eminent Character of 
all Ages and Nations, Historical and Literary, and con- 
taining above 13,000 Articles. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 


Also, New and Revised Editions of the following 
approved Works: 








Mavor’s British Nepos, or Accounts of Il- ~ 


lastrious Britons; for the Use of Schools. Price Ss. 

with Portraits. : : 

Mavor’s Abridgment of the Lives of Plu- 
tarch. Price Gs. bound. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class Book, or 
Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations; arranged as 
Lessons for every Day in the Year: with 150 Portraits. 
Price 7s. bound, and 500 Questions, in 4to. 2s. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green, London. 

; Robert Ltoompetd. 

The Works of the late Robert Bloomfield are to be had 
of Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, and the other 
Publishers, as follows :— “ : 

MAY DAY with the MUSES. With Vig- 

nettes. Second Edition. Price4s. 

2. Hazelwood Hall; a Drama, in Three 
Acts, Price ds. 

3. Wild Flowers, or Pastoral and Local 
Poetry. With Woodcuts. Price 4s. 6d. 

4. The Banks of the Wye. Second Edi- 
tion, Plates, price 5s. 

5. The Farmer’s Boy, a Rural Poem, 
Fourteenth Edition, Vignettes, Price 4s.. 

6. Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs. Wood- 
cuts, Price 4s. 

7. Bivomfield’s Poems. 18mo. 
Stereotype Edition. Price 8s. 


8. mifield Iilustrated. Royal Octavo, 
price lvs. Gd.; or 4to. Jl. Is. 


Memoirs of Buron de Kolli. 

In 1 vol, Svo. with a Portrait of Ferdinand VII, 
and Vignette, price lUs. Gd. in bds. 
MEMOIRS of the BARON de KOLLI, 

relative to the Secret Mission on which he was 
employed by the British Government in 1810, for the 

utpose of effecting the liberation of Ferdinand Vil. 
King of Spain, trom Captivity at Valengay. Written by 
Himself. To which ave added, Memoviis of the Queen 
of Etruria. Written by Herself. 

Printed for Treuttel & Wixtz, Treuttel, Jun. & 
Richter, 30, Soho-square. 

“ Pariaking of the interest of Baron Trenck’s Me- 
moirs, but involving still more important considera- 
tions, the Narrative just pubiished cannot fail to meet 
with a popular reception, "We have read it with strong 
feelings ; lor, with one or two exceptions, there ia a 
strain of straight-forward simplicity in the statements, 
and a succession’of affecting imcident in the personal 
adventures, which must awaken very lively emotions 
in the breasts even of those who are not apt to give 
way to too much sensibility.”—Lit. Gaz. Aug. 23. 
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In3 vols. Post 8vo. price 1l. 1)s. 6d. bas. with Plates» 
the ‘Third Edition of ee 
OME in the 19th CENTURY ; containing 
a complete Account of the Ruins of the Ancient 
City, the Kemains of the Middie Ages, and the Monu- 
ments of Mudern Times; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, on the State of Society, and on the Religious Ce- 
remonies, Manners, and Customs, of the Modern Ro- 
mans, in a Series of Letters, written during a residence 
at Rome in the Years 1817 and 1818. 
Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 
Hurst, Kobinson, & Co, 90, Cheapside, & 8, Pali- Mail. 


Ad Cleros,—Un fine Quarto writing paper, 71. lus. 
GEXAGINTA CONCIONES,( Anglice scrip- 
~ te,) q tehac pr Igawe, Lithographicé 
impress@, fideliter MSS. imitantes, in usum publicum 
Verbi Divini P date 4 Presbytero 
Ecclesix Anglicane. 
Impensis ttivingtons et Cochran, Strand, No. 148. 
Conciones he Lithoyraphica in commodum Clerico- 
ram Sacris Ordinibus novissimé initiaturum, illorum- 
ue Sacerdoti ui affectant, adaptantur. lis, tamen, 
uti possunt illi, quibus, propter occupationum ampli- 
tudinem, szpé auxilii bujus generis opus est. Quod ad 
idem spectat orthodoxw sunt, ad coustructiouem vero 
nitidw et diserta. 
Price 8s. in bds. 
A DICTIONARY of SPANISH PRO- 
VEKBS, compiled from the best Authorities iu the 
SPANISH LANGUAGE, and translated into ENG- 
LISH; with explanatory illustrations. ‘Lhis little Work 
will be found of great utility to the learners of the Spa- 
nish Language—as the means of obtaining a knowledge 
of its style and idiom, as generally used in conversa- 
tional intercourse. ‘Yo the Spaniard it will be found 
equally serviceable, as giving the literal ‘l'ranslation of 
the numerous trite and signiticant Aphorisms, so gene- 
rally used in his Country; with a tall explanation of 
the Engligh idiomatic or proverbial sense of the same 
eXpressions. 
sold by G. & W. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
Ludgate-street; and ali Booksellers. 


Handsomely printed, in 2 vols. 4to. with Portraits by 
Eminent Artists, rice 41. 4s. bds.- 

THE LIF£ of WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
‘The Friend and Biographer of COWPER, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

_ Containing a variety of Anecdotes of the most emi- 
nent men of his time, Extracts from his private Vorre- 

pond and unpublished Poetry, &c. 

Among the distinguished persons, whose names have 
% place in these volumes, are of Dr. Beattie, the 
Barl of Charlemont, Lord Chatham, the poct Cowper, 
Captain Cook, the Earl of Egremont, the Duchess ot 
Devonshire, Mr. Gibbon, Mad. de Genlis, Jonas Han- 
way, the philanthropist Howard, Sir R. Hotham, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lady Hesketh, Lord Holland, Bishop 
Lowth, Lady Lacan, the Bishop of Landaff, Sir Simon 
Le Blanc, Sir J. Malcolm, the poet Mason, Marmontel, 
Lady Melville, Sir John Miller, Mr. Pitt, Lord and Lad 
Powlett, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Shetlield, Lord 
Spencer, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Seward, Lord Thurlow, 
Dr. Warton, Mr. Wilberforce, with many others of his 























more private triends, whom it would be impossible to | |: 


purticularize. 


London: Printed for H. Colburn & Co. Conduit-street ; 
and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Pocket Edition of Plautus. 
In3 vols. elegantly and correctly printed, price 16s. Gd. 
MM, ACCil Plauti Comedie Superstites 
* Viginti, sedula Kecensione accurate. 

London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; Rod- 
weil & Martin; J. Booker; G. & W. B. Whittaker ; 
Longman & Co.; ‘I’, Cadell; E. Edwards ; and Simp- 
kin & Marshall. 

Under the denomination of the “ Regent’s Classics,” 





By J. Walker. 44, Paternoster-row, No. 11. price 1s. 
rexHE FAMILY ORACLE of Health, Do- 
mestic Economy, Medicine, and Good Living, forall 
Ranks of Society, By Dr. CRELL and Mr. WALLACE. 
Among nearly 40 useful articles and Family Keceipts 
ate—Meuns of Escaping the Diseases of September— 
Art ot Gymnastic ‘Iraining applied to strengthen the 
Weak and Nervous—Effects of Malt Liquor on Heaith 
—On Vegetable Diet, by P. B. te fsq.—Qualities 
and Effects of S$ , Salads, Broiled Meat, Ginger 
Béer, Champaign, Venison, braised Turkey, &c.—Che- 
mical Principles of Easy Shaving—Gout and Kheuma- 
tism—Nonsense, Medicel and Poetical, by Dr. tring, 
‘). Moore, . ke.—The inspired Medical Quaker— 
Advice of Lon & Co.’s Grandmother — Dinuer 
Pitts, &e. &e. &e. 
jp In No. I. for August, are—Medical Effects of Oysters 
in Declines, by Dr. Kitchener—Etlects on Health of 
Smoking, Opium-Eating, Blood+Letting, Roast Meat, 
&c,—Sputring between Mr. Earle anid Sir A. Cooper— 
Quackery of Dr. Eady, Mr. Whitlaw, &e. &c. 
Te be had (by order) of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
No. ILL. on the Ist of October, 


the publishers of this Collection have already brought 
forward nearly the whole body of Latin Authors, equal 
in typographic elegance and y to the celeb i 
Klzevir Editions ; and superior to them in the purity of 
the ‘Text, corrected and amended as it has siuce been 
by the indastry and sagacity of learned Critics in diffe- 
rent countries, and by the collation of ancient manu- 


scripts. ‘The following is a list of the works already 
betore the Public:— 





£sd., 
Cresar. ............0 7 6\Livy, 5vols,,....... 
Catullus, Tibullus, & jLucan ,..... 
Propertius........0 5 0 Lucretius .... 
Cicero, 12 vols. ,...3 12 0 Martial ....... 
—Ullices (separate) .0 3 6 Ovid, 3 vols. .. 
—Select Orat.(do.) 0 6 0 Pliny, Junior ...... 
—Episties,3vois.do.1 1 0) Phedrus,Avianas,&c. 
Claudian ..........0 5 6/Quintilian, 2 vols. ..0 1 
Cornelius Nepos, & Sallust and Justin . 0 
Pomponius Mela...0 3 6.Statius ........... 
Fioras & Paterculus® 4 0/'l'acitus, 3 vol$. ... 
Horace ............0 4 6|/Terence..... 
Juvenal, Persius, & 
Sulpitia, .,....02.0 


sees eas? 
cee? 
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0 
0 
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‘Valerius Maximus . .0 





eecocecooses 


atos 


26 Virgilseycerececes +0 





; In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bas. ’ 
PRACTICAL LOGIC ; or, Hints to Y, 
Theme Writers, for the purpo t t 
uthor ofthe Theory aad Practice ot Elo 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, ve Nettie 
In 3 yols. 12mo. price ll. ls. bas. 
[HE THREE PERILS of WOMAN; 
or, Love, Leasing, and Jealousy: a Series of Do. 


mestic Scottish Tales. JAMES HOGG 
“ The Three Perils of Fd Printed for aoe 


Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, London, . 
The: Three aro it > ‘ew? publighed, 
e Three Perils o an. 3 vols, 
Ul. 4s. bas. : 7. 
Self-Delusion ; or, Adelaide d’Hauteroche 
by the Author of “* Domestic Scenes.” 2 vols, mo. 
price 14s. bds. : 3 
Edward Neville; or, the Memoirs of an 
Orphan. 4 vols, 12mo. price LJ. 8s. 
he King of the Peak. By the Author of 
the “ Cavalier,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. li. 1s. bds, 
Other Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall, 
By the Author of the “ Lollards,” &c. 3 vols, lamo. 
price Lis, bds. 
Integrity, aTale. By Mrs. Hoffland. 6s. bds. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. price 18s. bds. 
Bovy and SOUL. Consisting of a Series 
of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to excite 
the attention and interest of the Religious World, 
A few Copies of Vol. II. may be had separately, Ys. bids, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Greeui. 

“This publication is undertaken as a corrective of 
fanaticism, Its author is well grounded in the contro- 
versies of the day, and his views of them are eminent! 
correct. His doctrime is that of the Church of England, 
and his manner stich as those who argue not to gain 
victory, but to produce conviction, would do well to 
adopt.”—British Critic for July 1822, and August 1823, 

Also may be had, by the same Authors, 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, for 
the Defence of all Denominations of Believers. In 
i2mo. price 5s. bds. 


The Sports of the Field, §&c. 
In 3 vols. Demy 4to, price 71. 17s, 6d. bds, 
or 3 vols. Royal 8vo, 5i. 5s. bds. 
RURAL SPORTS; or, a Description of 
the Pleasures and Abdsemenis arising from the 
Air, the Fields, the Wilters, and the Forests ; being 
Rules and Directious for Shooting, Fishing, Hunting ; 
Training and Management ef Dogs for Shouting, Cours- 
ing, Hunting, &c. With an Abbreviation of the Laws 
relative to cach; interspersed with Sketches and Anec- 
dotes frour Natural History. 
By the Rev. W. B. DANIEL, 

Tilustrated 4 Seventy-two Piates, representing One 
Handred and Eighty-turee Figures of Dogs, Beasts of 
the Forest, Land Birds ot Sport, Water Fow}, Fish, &c. 
Principally from Drawings by Reinagle, and engraved, 
by Scott.—Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Onne, 
Brown, & Green; and ‘f’. Cadell, London. 

Dr. Samuel Butler's Atlases and Geography. 
AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

for the Use of Schools ; comprising 20 Coloured 
Maps, 12s. half bound. By SAMUEL BUTLER, D D. 
F.K.S, and S.A, &e. Archdeacon of Derby, Head Mas- 
ter of the Royal Free Grammar School ot Shrewsbury. 

2. An Adas of Modern Geography, con- 
sisting of 20 culoured Maps. Price 12s. half bound. 

3. A General Atlas of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, comprised in 40 coloured Maps, 4to. 
Price ll. 4s, half bound. P 

4. Outline Geographical Copy Books, in4to. 
with the Lines of Latitude and Longitude only; in- 
tended as Practical Exercises for the Papil to fill up, 
from Dr. Butler’s Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, and designed as an paai t. Price 4s. 
each, sewed, or 7s. Gd together. 

5. Outline Maps of Aucient Geography ; 
being a Selection, by Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s Aa- 
cient Atlas: intended as Practical Exercises for the 
Pupil to fill up, on Drawing Colombier, folio, \s Ge. 

6. A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geo- 
graphy, in Svo, Sth edit. price 9s. bds, 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green. . 
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London : Printed tor the Proprietors, and Pablished 
evety Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gozctte Oltice, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Uxford Street; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 


B, BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-street. 
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